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The  Life  and  Work  of 
Thomas  F.  Morris  (1852^1898) 

Designer  of  Bank  Notes  and  Stamps 

By  Thomas  F.  Morris  II 
(Concluded  from  Journal  No.  97  Page  19) 

(All  illustrations  used  in  all  installments  of  this  biography  have  been  made  from  photographs  and 
reproductions  by  Adrienne  Boutrelle.) 

(Copyright  1968,  by  Thomas  F.  Morris  II) 

An  Intimate  Acconant  of  tlhe  Design,  Engraving  and 


This  brings  us  to  the  history  of  the  1896  silver  certificates,  better  known  to  numis- 
matists as  the  “famous  1896  Educational  Series  of  United  States  Currency.”  Whatever 
“fame”  has  accrued  to  this  issue  must  be  attributable  to  its  short  life. 

When  l orn  Morris  reported  to  the  B.  of  E.  & P.  November  i,  1893,  the  artists  who 
would  embellish  the  faces  of  the  $1,  $2,  $5  and  $10  new  silver  certificates  had  already  been 
selected  by  Secretary  Carlisle  and  his  advisers.  The  subjects  to  be  portrayed  had  also 
been  determined  in  broad  outline  but  not  yet  specifically  assigned.  Tucked  in  the  back 
of  my  father’s  1894  diary  is  an  undated  and  unexplained  memorandum  item  which  reads, 
“$i — Steam  and  Electricity,  $2 — Our  Navy,  $5 — Our  Postal  Service,  $10 — Our  Press, 
$20 — Old  and  New,  $50 — North,  East,  South  and  West.” 

I • 

These  may  well  have  been  his  ideas  about  subject  matter  for  the  vignettes.  If  so, 
they  did  not  embrace  the  soaring,  poetic  vision  for  allegorical  treatment  of  America’s  genius 
and  power  as  presented  by  the  artists  in  speculative  and  final  designs.  In  cold  type,  brief 
and  unelaborated  in  design  treatment,  three  of  the  subjects  sound  prosaic.  But  at  this 
point  choice  of  subject  for  the  faces  was  incidental  to  choice  of  artists,  who  were  expected 
to  submit  drawings  for  final  approval.  Shunning  the  normal  routine  of  open  competition 
in  so  intangible  and  involved  a field  as  allegorical  art,  the  Treasury  Department  com- 
missioned prominent  artists  to  do  the  work.  The  fee  was  $800  a design.  If  their 
decorative  work  proved  popular,  the  artists  would  enhance  their  reputations  and  strengthen 
their  credentials  for  private  commissions.  They  had  every  incentive  to  do  their  best  work 
and  to  be  guided  by  bank  note  specialists  In  the  means  of  securing  superior  reproduction. 

Will  H.  Low  was  assigned  the  drawing  for  the  most  widely  circulated  $i  and  $2 
denominations,  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield,  the  $50,  and  Walter  Shirlaw  received  com- 
missions for  both  the  $5  and  $10  certificates.  The  choice  of  Low  and  Blashfield  was 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  they  were  already  engaged  on  decorative  murals  for  the  new 
Library  of  Congress,  In  the  course  of  construction.  Blashfield  offered  the  additional 
recommendation  of  having  exhibited  his  “Angel  with  the  Flaming  Sword”  at  the  Chicago 
fair.  Shirlaw’  was  best  known  as  an  allegorlst,  but  his  painting  “Sheep  Shearing  In  Scot- 
land” w^as  perhaps  the  Columbian  Exposition’s  most  popular  American  work  among  rural 
visitors.  A fourth  artist,  the  illustrator  Charles  Stanley  Reinhart,  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  win  one  of  the  commissions.  All  the  artists  had  studios  in  New  York,  where  my 
father  consulted  with  them  on  three  or  four  occasions,  as  well  as  in  Washington. 

I find  a letter  addressed  to  my  father  from  Will  H.  Low,  Indicating  my  father  had 
earlier  Informed  him  of  Johnson’s  desire  that  he  be  commissioned  to  prepare  designs  for 
a new  series  of  silver  certificates.  It  reads  as  follows: 
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42  West  Fifteenth  Street 
2-lth  Decern  her  jSqs 

My  dear  Sir: 

I will  be  very  glad  to  come  to  Washington  and  talk  over  the  matter  of  the  note  designs  as  soon 
as  I possibly  can,  but  I cannot  come  this  week  and  I have  just  received  a notification  to  report  for 
service  as  a juror  on  the  2nd  of  January.  I will  endeavor  to  get  excused  for  the  time  being,  as  my 
experience  with  the  diploma  has  convinced  me  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  involving  considerable 
research  one  cannot  commence  to  formulate  ideas  and  make  sketches  too  soon,  and  I w'ould  suggest 
that  if  you  would  kindly  write  a letter  somewhat  more  mandatory  in  its  character  requesting  me  to 
be  in  Washington  on  business  for  the  Department  about  the  2nd  of  January  it  might  serve  as  a reason 
for  being  excused.  Otherwise,  I will  probably  be  obliged  to  dance  attendance  on  a minor  Court 
for  a couple  of  weeks  delaying  my  visit  until  the  middle  of  the  month. 

I have  thought  a great  deal  of  the  proposed  series  of  designs,  and  if  your  Bureau  can  carry 
through  its  laudable  desire  to  better  the  quality  of  designs  for  our  currency  I can  promise  you  my 
most  earnest  endeavors.  I am  certain  that  a move  in  this  direction  would  be  extremely  popular,  and 
thoroughly  in  the  line  which  the  best  artistic  taste  has  been  endeavoring  to  impress  on  the  people 
at  large  for  the  past  few  years.  It  certainly  would,  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  be  commencing  at 
the  very  root  to  put  a work  of  art  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  buys  a loaf  of  bread.  My  own 
ideas,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  been  hampered  by  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  case  which  I know  must  be  considered  first  of  all,  and  rightly  enough  for  our 
currency  must  first  of  all  be  useful  and  I have  had  too  much  experience  in  design  not  to  know  that 
things  are  proportionately  more  beautiful  as  they  also  fill  the  requirements  of  use. 

To  conclude,  I can  assure  you  that  I shall  consider  it  a very  great  honor  if  I can  contribute 
with  the  Bureau  and  yourself  towards  making  an  adequate  and  representatively  civilized  currency. 

If  you  will  kindly  send  me  a brief  line  requesting  my  presence  in  Washington  on  the  2nd  or 
3rd  of  January,  I will  make  every  effort  to  get  there. 

With  the  compliments  of  the  Season, 

I remain  yours  most  truly. 

Will  H.  Low 

To: 

Mr.  Thos.  F.  Morris 
Chief  of  the  Engraving  Division 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  father’s  reply  was  the  following: 

Dec.  2glg3 

Mr.  Will  H.  Low 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  relative  to  the  new  designs  for  the  currency 
of  the  Government  and  I regret  exceedingly  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  come  this  week  and  that 
there  is  a prospect  of  your  being  prevented  from  coming  for  a couple  of  weeks  thereafter.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  this  work  should  proceed  without  interruption  or  delay  and  you  must, 
therefore,  get  excused  by  the  Court  from  Jury  service  and  come  to  Washington  next  week  without 
fail — otherwise  the  interests  of  the  service  here  will  be  prejudiced. 


Thanking  you  for  your  kind  assurance  of  aid  and  cooperation  in  the  matter,  I am 


Very  respectfully  yours. 


Thos.  F.  Morris, 
Chief  of  Engraving  Division. 


On  September  19,  1895,  my  father  wrote  his  daughter  the  following:  “This  last  week 
I have  been  very  busy  and  worried  over  a design  by  Blashfield,  a N.  \ . artist.  I call  it 
a design  but  that  is  a misnomer.  He  makes  the  centre  vignette  and  puts  a conglomerate 
mass  of  confused  lettering  around  it,  gets  his  name  in  the  papers  with  a flourish  of  trum- 
pets, while  I design  the  note  into  some  practical  shape.” 


Notes  on  Will  Hieock  Low 

Will  Low  grew  up  in  Albany,  New  York.  He  wished  desperately  to  he  a painter 
and  finally  prevailed  upon  his  family  to  let  him  go  to  Paris  to  study  and  paint.  While 
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Will  H,  Low,  artist  and  muralist 


there  he  joined  the  “Barbizon”  group.  It  was  there  he  met  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
their  very  close  and  lasting  friendship  began. 

In  France  he  met  and  married  a very  delightful  Frenchwoman,  Berte  Julienne. 
Although  they  lived  in  New  York,  they  returned  quite  regularly  to  France,  and  Stevenson 
would  come  over  from  Scotland  to  join  them.  Mrs.  Low  translated  Stevenson’s  Treasure 
Island  into  its  PYench  version.  She  also  at  the  suggestion  of  a friend  S.  S.  McClure 
(editor  and  publisher  of  the  old  “McClure’s”  magazine),  wrote  a very  charming  cookbook 
titled  French  Home  Cooking. 

At  the  urging  of  William  Van  Duzer  Lawrence  they  moved  from  New  York  and 
bought  25  Prescott,  in  Bronxville,  in  the  1890’s.  Prior  to  that  time  Low  had  occasionally 
to  go  to  Paris  to  execute  very  large  murals,  as  he  could  not  find  a studio  large  enough 
in  New  York.  The  new  studio  was  built  with  a row  of  trap  doors  in  the  floor  on  the 
south  side  under  five  little  wdndows.  He  rolled  his  murals  scroll-fashion  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  basement.  Mrs.  Low  died  a few  years  after  they  moved  to  Bronxville;  Low 
later  married  an  old  friend,  VIrs.  Mary  Fairchild  VlacMonnies.  She  was  a very  fine 
and  well-known  artist  in  her  own  right.  Low  had  no  children,  except  for  his  step- 
daughters Berthe  (known  as  Betty)  and  Marjorie  MacMonnles. 

In  about  1887,  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  family  came  to  America,  and  about  three  years 
later  R.L.S.  went  to  the  South  Seas,  Samoa,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  At  this 
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time  the  first  Mrs.  Low  was  alive  and  the  Lows  were  still  living  in  New  York.  Low 
had  arranged  for  their  quarters  at  a hotel  on  nth  Street  in  New  York  City.  Low 
wrote  in  his  “Chronicles  of  Friendships”  that  he  would  stop  by  and  see  “Louis”  (as  he 
always  called  him)  on  his  (Low’s)  way  to  his  studio  in  the  morning  and  then  again  every 
evening  on  his  way  home.  Low  wrote  that  he  wanted  to  introduce  Stevenson  to  the 
interesting  men  of  the  time  in  New  York,  but  because  of  Stevenson’s  very  w^eak  condition 
the  doctors  would  not  permit  it.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  a good  friend  of  Low’s,  who 
had  been  fascinated  by  Treasure  Island  particularly  and  other  works  of  R.L.S.  prevailed 
upon  Low'  to  secure  the  doctor’s  permission  to  meet  the  writer.  To  quote  from  the 
“Chronicles  of  Friendships,”  “During  the  intervening  time  (between  trips  to  Saranac  for 
desperate  health  measures)  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  bring  together  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  and  in  this  way  to  be  the  means  of  the  production  of 
the  best  portrait  of  Louis  ever  made,  the  fine  bas-relief  modeled  by  the  sculptor,  w'ho 
afterwards  to  my  great  delight  presented  to  me  the  first  cast  made  from  the  mould.” 

Low'  died  in  1932.  He  had  no  children  but  his  sister  Mary  Lou  Danaher  (Mrs. 
Franklin  M.)  had  three  daughters.  Miss  Mary  Danaher  of  New  York  and  Bronxville 
for  a time,  now  in  Woodbury,  Conn. — who  used  to  help  her  uncle  finish  paintings — and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Starr  Butler  of  Bronxville,  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  W.  Pratt  of  Bronxville,  now 
of  Woodbury,  Conn. 


Design  Necessities 

As  new'  Chief  of  Design  for  the  Bureau  my  father  could  not  be  otherw'ise  but  w'holc- 
heartedly  sympathetic  with  Secretary  Carlisle’s  ambition  to  adorn  government  securities 
W'ith  the  finest  art  the  country  could  command.  But  25  years  of  experience  in  bank  note 
designing  had  taught  him  that  mural  art  had  to  be  reduced  to  note  size  and  must  lend 
itself  without  sacrificial  distortion  to  the  techniques  of  engraving,  transfer  and  plate  print- 
ing. In  the  transition  from  final  large-scale  art  to  miniature  reproduction  several  pre- 
cautions had  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  artist’s  conception  from  alteration  w'hile  still 
accommodating  it  to  the  limitations  of  engraving  skill  and  printing  processes. 

The  designer,  furthermore,  was  required  to  adhere  to  tw'o  imperatives  of  bank  note 
design  which  would  elude  the  artist  inexperienced  in  this  unique  form  of  decoration.  The 
prime  function  of  paper  money  w'as  not  to  display  art  but  to  circulate  as  a medium  of 
exchange  more  flexibly  than  the  coinage  for  w'hich  it  w'as  a substitute.  As  such  it  had  to 
make  use  of  every  know'n  device  to  protect  it  from  counterfeiting;  the  best  reason,  in  fact, 
for  any  art  at  all  on  a note  w'as  to  complicate  the  problems  of  the  counterfeiter  and  aid 
in  his  detection.  Then  too,  the  notes  cleared  daily  in  large  volume  through  banks  and 
retail  establishments.  Tellers  and  cashiers  had  to  be  aided  in  protection  against  errors 
by  designs  so  distinctive  for  each  denomination  that  mistakes  w'ere  limited  to  human  frailty 
and  in  no  w ay  attributable  to  the  notes  themselves,  no  matter  how'  soiled  or  w'orn.  These 
practical,  protective  qualities  ranked  first  in  every  note  designer’s  calculations;  no  artistic 
aspiration  w'hich  intruded  upon  and  w'eakened  these  essentials  w'as  tolerable. 

In  the  early  new'spaper  publicity  about  the  “aesthetic”  goal  of  “persons  of  artistic 
sensibilities”  in  the  new'  silver  certificates,  a reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald  of  January 
13,  189s,  began  his  piece  by  saying,  “To  most  men  the  beauty  of  a United  States  note 
depends  less  on  the  artistic  value  of  the  picture  engraved  upon  it  than  on  the  size  of  the 
plain  number  stamped  upon  its  face.”  This  was  true  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I'om  IVIorris’  journals  make  it  manifest  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficult  role 
he  W'as  unavoidably  cast  to  play  in  the  silver  certificate  designs.  He  would  be  forced  to 
work  out  compromises  between  sensitive  artists’  conceptions  of  beauty  and  the  rigorous 
requirements  of  security,  serviceability  and  other  practical  considerations  about  circulating 
paper  money.  If  he  gave  the  artists  free  rein  and  sacrificed  the  protective  specifications, 
or  ignored  the  limitations  of  production  techniques,  the  Treasury  agents,  engravers,  trans- 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Miss  Mary  B.  Danaher 

Preliminary  painting  by  Will  H.  Low  of  female  figure  for 
the  Silver  Certificate  of  1896 


$1  Silver  Certificate  of  1896.  “History  Instructing  Youth.”  Designed  hy  AVill  H.  1>,oav, 
with  itarts  of  the  border  and  lettering  designed  hy  Thomas  F.  Morris. 


ferrers,  printers  and  bank  note  experts  would  give  him  little  praise.  If  he  imposed  limita- 
tions upon  the  artists,  they  would  (as  they  did)  accuse  him  of  emasculating  their  art. 
He  must  trust  that  the  Bureau  Chief  would  rely  on  his  counsel,  if  only  to  shelter  himself 
and  the  Treasury  Department  from  vocal  and  valid  commercial  criticism.  Then  if  the 
pictorial  engravers  and  the  technicians  supported  his  modelling  recommendations,  an  issue 
artistically  superior  to  prior  notes  could  he  produced  without  serious  hazard.  But  this 
logical  solution  of  his  quandary  was  never  to  he  achieved.  Very  early  in  the  planning 
stage,  even  before  the  end  of  1894,  Tom  Morris  found  himself  in  a one-man  crusade  which 
a less  conscientious  designer  could  have  avoided. 

My  father’s  problem  was  compounded  hy  the  failure  of  the  two  pictorial  engravers 
to  sustain  his  recommendations  for  such  adjustments  in  the  submitted  art  as  would  insure 
excellently  printed  and  commercially  acceptable  notes.  These  were  concerned  mainly  with 
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$1  Silver  Certificate  of  1896  back,  designed  by  Thomas  F.  Morris 


the  handling  of  light  and  shadow,  avoidance  of  excessive  “coloration,”  and  proper  provi- 
sion for  harmonious  scroll  work  and  distinctive  counters.  Charles  Schlecht  and  other 
Bureau  engravers  before  him  had  handled  commissions  acceptably  under  Casilear  and 
knew  how  the  Bureau  worked  under  his  direction. 


Emnploymeiit  of  George  F,  C,  Smillie 

Mr.  Smillie  came  to  the  Bureau  as  portrait  and  pictorial  engraver  with  my  father’s 
unequivocal  recommendation.  They  had  been  friends  for  years,  and  my  father  relied  upon 
Smillie’s  experience  to  handle  his  assignments  harmoniously.  When  the  engraver’s  family 
arrived  in  Washington  on  Saturday,  September  15,  1894,  the  Morrises  looked  forward 
happily  to  renewal  of  social  relations.  My  father  and  mother  called  on  them  the  following 
IVIonday  at  iioi  K Street,  N.W.,  but  found  them  not  at  home;  the  next  evening  the 
Smillies  returned  the  call.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Tom  Morris  relied  on  “Fred”  Smillie’s 
long  engraving  practice  to  help  keep  the  art  work  for  the  vignettes  within  practical 
dimensions  and  reproducibility.  In  the  bank  note  companies  only  rarely  was  the  engraver 
consulted  about  the  art  given  him  to  reproduce  or  its  arrangement  in  design,  and  never 
did  an  engraver  in  one  field  intrude  upon  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  a different  field. 
Bank  note  company  artists  were  expected  to  know  their  production  processes. 

In  the  Bureau  Smillie  found  himself  being  called  upon  by  Johnson  for  daily  advice 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  Shirlaw,  Blashfield  and  Low.  The  conclusion  was  unavoid- 
able that  Johnson  had  relegated  my  father  to  an  Inferior  position  without  designing 
authority,  hut  without  release  from  responsibility.  My  father’s  first  diary  entry  alluding 
to  this  dilemma  came  in  early  1895,  and  seems  mild  enough:  “First  Mr.  Johnson  has  a 
talk  with  me,  and  then  generally  calls  Mr.  Smillie  in  to  get  his  opinion.  Thus  it  goes 
from  day  to  day  with  these  new  bank  notes.” 

Since  Smillie  from  the  beginning  chose  not  to  discuss  with  his  superior  the  tenor  of 
his  conversations  with  Johnson,  the  “Chief  of  the  Engraving  Division”  had  become  an 
empty,  humiliating  title.  In  points  of  difference  between  my  father  and  the  artists,  Smillie 
without  exception  sided  with  the  artists.  Thus,  early  in  the  groundwork  on  the  new 
silver  certificates  my  father  seriously  considered  submitting  his  resignation,  despite  having 
a family  to  provide  for  and  no  new  job  in  sight  in  a highly  restricted  professional  market. 
He  concluded  that  professional  duty  and  pride  in  craftsmanship  compelled  him  to  Ignore 
the  personal  affronts  and  shoulder  the  distasteful  burden  for  at  least  as  long  as  it  took 
to  get  the  silver  certificates  into  circulation. 

~ Following  are  letters  that  passed  between  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Alfred  Jones  and 
Geo.  F.  C.  Smillie  concerning  the  Blashfield  $2  1896  silver  certificate  and  Walter  Shirlaw’s 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Dr.  Glenn  E.  Jackson 


Will  H.  Low’s  design  originally  intended  for  the  $2  Silver  C’ertificate  of  1896. 
It  was  not  used  and  Edwin  H.  Blashfield’s  850  design  was  substituted  for  this 
denomination.  (This  design  is  illustrated  here  for  the  first  time  in  any  philatelic 

or  numismatic  publication.) 


Photo  courtesy  of  Fred  W.  I’ratt,  Jr. 


Will  H.  Loav’s  studio,  with  the  .82  design  shown  in  the  background 
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$5  silver  certificate,  which  provide  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  Tom  Morris  encountered 
as  head  of  the  Engraving  Division.  (The  letters  were  originally  published  in  The  Essay- 
Proof  Journal  No.  35,  Pages  137-142.) 


My  dear  Fred, 

About  a month  ago,  I receiv'ed  yours  asking  my  opinion  of  Shirlaw’s  & Blashfield’s  designs  for 
the  Bureau.  You  doubtlessly  recollect  my  frailty  in  the  matter  of  answering  letters  promptly,  but 
every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  I wish  you  to  keep  the  record  that  this  is  one  of  them  for  I had 
not  seen  Blashfield  till  late  this  afternoon,  and  I am  now,  while  my  impressions  are  fresh,  better 
conditioned  to  give  you  my  thoughts  than  if  I dallied  a month  or  so  before  answering  your  enquiry. 

I called  on  Shirlaw  at  his  studio  and  he  showed  me  photos  of  his  two  subjects,  this  must  have 
been  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  I was  favorably  impressed  but  more  especially  with  the  second  one, 
that  is  the  one  not  yet  placed  in  the  engraver’s  hand.  The  poses  w'ere  agreeable  and  the  action 
graceful  and  plenty  of  it,  and  effective  in  light  and  shade,  but  if  I recollect  aright  all  his  darks  were 
in  the  shadows  where  the  lining  is  but  little  seen,  and  I think  I suggested  to  Shirlaw  that  if  the 
pieces  of  drapery  floating  behind  the  two  principal  upright  figures  had  more  local  color  it  would  enable 
the  engravers  to  give  more  variety  and  strength  to  his  work.  However,  I was  better  pleased  with 
Shirlaw'’s  designs  than  I expected,  that  is  the  vignette  portion  of  the  note,  but  of  the  surroundings, 
I did  not  think  so  well  of.  That  portion  of  the  note  I think  Alorris  understands  better  than  Shirlaw. 
The  one  you  are  at  work  on  judging  from  the  photo  looked  somewhat  confused  and  heavy. 

You  see  I rather  qualify  my  admiration  for  Shirlaw’s  design  while  I have  nothing  but  admiration 
for  Blashfield’s,  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  engrave  the  one  I saw  on  his  easel  today.  It  is  by  no 
means  finished,  but  as  far  as  he  has  gone  he  has  done  enough  to  form  a good  opinion  of  how  it  will 
look  when  done,  it  ought  to  meet  the  fullest  approval  of  whomever  shall  have  to  decide  its  acceptance. 
There  is  a refinement  and  beauty  in  the  whole  design  and  especially  the  faces  that  is  especially  charming. 
His  figures  are  all  in  repose  while  Shirlaw’s  are  full  of  action.  I am  writing  for  you  and  not  for 
either  Shirlaw  or  Blashfield.  Please  make  a note  of  that. 


Did  you  receive  a calendar  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  have  issued  for  1895?  I sent  you 
one ! The  vignette  I copied  from  a group  of  statuary.  I think  it  an  improvement  of  the  calendar 
of  1894. 


My  regards  to  Morris,  and  if  Rollinson  is  in  your  building,  and  you  could  suggest  to  him  that 
he  has  not  liquidated  the  five  dollars  he  borrowed  from  me  just  before  he  left  the  Co.  I would 
be  obliged. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  Jones 

15 1 Woodworth  Ave., 

Yonkers 


April  3rd,  i8Q5 


April  18,  i8Q5 

Dear  Mr.  Smillie, 

I have  not  yet  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Johnson  in  regard  to  my  questions  whether  he  wanted 
a distinctly  brown  (as  noted  in  his  last)  coloration  on  the  large  drawing  of  the  Treasury  Note. 

Also  I find  I am  a little  in  doubt  after  your  visit  whether  you  are  satisfied  with  the  indications 
furnished  by  Mr.  Breeze’s  small  photograph  or  whether  you  want  me  to  go  on  and  darken  the  large 
one  in  same  proportion. 

In  regard  to  changing  denomination  of  my  fifty,  please  tell  Mr.  Johnson  that  in  addition  to  my 
other  reasons  given  before  and  which  are  the  same  today  as  then,  I also  object  distinctly  on  artistic 
grounds  to  the  change  from  a fifty  to  a two.  You  can  easily  see  that  the  50  is  an  important  composi- 
tional factor  in  the  building  up  of  my  design.  I have  arranged  a pyramid  in  which  a two  cannot 
possibly  supplement  a fifty. 

It  could  be  changed  to  a twenty  or  a ten,  without  any  injury  to  the  balance  of  the  composition 
but  not  to  any  denomination  expressed  by  a single  numeral.  The  result  of  such  a change  would 
be  that  from  a design  which  is  my  work  and  which  1 endorse  as  the  best  I was  able  to  do  at  the 
time,  it  would  become  a design  not  mine  compositionally,  and  which  I could  not  endorse. 

I cannot  now  insist  too  emphatically  upon  the  artistic  principle  that  figures  and  groups  cannot 
be  considered  as  separate  from  numerals,  labels  and  other  integral  portions  of  a note:  there  must 
be  absolute  interdependence  or  you  will  not  have  a good  design.  Certain  changes  within  certain  limits, 
it  would  be  always  possible  to  make  so  that  an  artist  could  furnish  a design  which  could  at  will 
be  suited  to  three  or  four  different  denominations  if  the  need  arose  but  the  limits  would  exist. 
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I am  sorry  to  occasion  delay  but  delay  seems  to  me  better  than  an  Imperfect  design. 

I have  learned  a great  deal  from  making  this  design,  for  the  problems  presented  are  very  interest- 
ing and  difficult  and  no  artist  must  be  expected  to  at  once  see  all  the  possibilities  offered  by  the 
composition  of  the  notes  but  I am  convinced  that  with  proper  study  a very  beautiful  series  could  be 
eventually  arrived  at  and  could  include  the  efforts  of  many  artists. 

Please  tell  Mr.  Johnson  that  if  my  ideas  are  a disappointment  to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
very  highly  appreciate  his  appreciation  of  my  work.  Am  anxious  to  have  it  the  best  work  I can 
do,  and  am  ready  to  take  any  amount  of  pains  in  working  with  him,  to  get  this  design  as  nearly 
right  as  is  in  my  power. 

Very  sincerely, 

Edwin  Howland  Blashfield 

58  West  57th  Street 


June  2S,  i8Q5 

My  dear  Mr.  Smillie, 

My  hearty  thanks  for,  and  appreciation  of  your  very  clear,  full,  and  helpful  letter.  I will  try 
to  answer  its  various  points  in  order.  First:  I unfortunately  do  not  remember  which  of  my  designs 
was  marked  one. 

Secondly:  I note  carefully  your  remarks  about  having  each  place  (for  seal,  signatures  &c) 
determinate  upon  my  design.  I sent  today  to  Washington  the  best  results  I have  been  able  to  attain 
since  the  first  one.  Places  for  the  numbers  are  left  in  righthand  upper  and  lower  lefthand  corners. 
Signatures  should  be  upon  the  upper  marble  step  at  right  and  left,  the  seal  is  indicated,  the  lettering 
barely  indicated. 

Thirdly:  I have  substituted  for  my  beloved  flat  leafage,  some  large  leaves,  as  large  as  those  in 
the  corners  to  Shlrlaw’s  accepted  five.  They  can  be  laurel  with  berries  or  what  you  prefer. 

Fourthly:  I have  tried  very  hard  to  raise  the  large  numerals  to  the  upper  corners.  So  arranged 
they  will  not  compare  handsomely  with  my  pyramid.  I made  a careful  arrangement  of  them  as  raised, 

then  lowered  them  again,  so  that  it  Is  not  for  lack  of  work,  or  goodwill,  that  you  find  them  in  the 

lower  corners  still.  In  what  I hope  will  be  full  satisfaction  of  the  counting  necessity,  I have  placed 
two  numerals  in  the  upper  corners  in  shields.  I have  used  fifties  simply  because  it  was  all  I could 

think  of.  I have  declined  the  two  as  you  know  and  I do  not  wish  to  in  any  way  infringe  upon 

the  wishes  of  Shirlaw,  and  if  he  admits  a change  to  ten  it  will  be  easy  for  the  Bureau  to  change 
the  numeral.  Otherwise  I hope  my  note  will  be  reserved  till  later. 

Fifthly:  I thank  you  especially  for  the  criticism  regarding  over  prominence  of  lettering  and  gladly 
reduce  the  volume  of  my  letters. 

Sixthly:  I have  left  a dark  greyish  border  purposely  for  the  use  of  lathe  work  if  Mr.  Johnson 
desires  it,  only  asking  that  it  shall  be  dark,  close  set,  free  from  marking  figures  such  as  rosettes, 
etc.,  in  fact  shall  be  as  nearly  a tint  as  is  consistent  with  usefulness. 

In  my  objections  to  some  of  Mr.  Morris’  suggestions  and  wishes,  nothing  is  further  from  me 
than  any  inclination  to  be  aggressively  innovative.  I thoroughly  respect  the  position  of  any  man 
who  is  fighting  for  what  he  believes  in,  and  in  this  very  bothersome  world,  I do  not  want  to  add 
to  any  man’s  bothers,  and  will  rather  go  a step  forward  in  his  direction  to  meet  his  objections 

whenever  they  don’t  obstruct  what  seems  to  me  the  possibility  of  a satisfactory  result.  I will  there- 
fore consent  to  leafage  as  large  as  is  needed  for  clear  execution,  and  will  make  a design  for  a scroll 
work  shield  if  the  shield  pleases  Mr.  Johnson,  but  I should  make  it  a simple  and  delicate  shield 
(Florentine  perhaps  in  character)  and  I wish  to  respectfully  and  earnestly  protest  against  the  possible 
occurrence  of  two  things  in  my  note.  First:  of  heavy  scroll  work  In  the  corners  since  it  would 

be  destructive  of  the  effect  in  my  figures.  Secondly:  of  any  wide  black  about  the  lettering  since  a 
solid  black  unless  only  a thin  line  wide,  will  also  defeat  all  possible  richness  or  centralizing  effect 
of  black  in  the  group. 

The  very  darkest  prints  applicable  seem  to  me  the  best  as  regards  the  figures,  and  if  you  find 
it  desirable  to  darken  shadows  on  the  figures  and  draperies  pray  do  so.  I would  however  suggest 
that  the  upper  head  seems  to  me  right  in  shading  in  the  photograph.  The  babies  about  right.  The 
girl  at  right  too  dark  in  the  face  and  perhaps  too  light  as  to  hair. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  letter  which  was  most  helpful,  and  last  of  all  let  me  ask 

Mr.  Johnson  in  turn,  to  remember  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  put  a great  deal  of  time  on 

this  note.  I am  not  at  all  given  to  slurring  or  hastening  my  work.  I think  all  for  whom  1 have 

worked  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement,  and  I am  very  much  crowded  at  present  with  the 

different  things  which  I have  on  hand,  things  which  will  keep  me  busy  for  a good  while.  Therefore 

I am  obliged  to  plan  carefully  to  not  do  over  any  more  work  than  absolutely  retjuires  such  redoing. 
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Edwin  H.  Blashfleld,  artist  and  muralist 


Also  I will  ask  you  to  remember  that  my  first  result  was  not  wrong,  not  radically  wrong  at  any 
rate,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  to  composition  spots,  etc.,  but  only  from  a technical  point  of 
view  relating  to  counterfeit  and  which  as  an  artist  I could  hardly  be  expected  to  insist  upon  in 
my  work. 

By  the  way  apropos  of  this,  I ask  again,  if  figures  and  drapery  afford  security  against  counter- 
feiting why  need  uncounterfeitable  scroll  work  be  added. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  Howland  Blashfield 

58  West  57th  St. 

If  you  find  time  to  say  a word  as  to  what  you  think  of  this  design,  I shall  value  your  opinion  much. 


My  dear  Mr.  Smillie, 

A banker’s  friend  brought  me  up  on  Friday  or  Thursday,  the  day  it  came  out  in  fact,  one  of  the 
new  two  dollar  bills.  I think  it  the  finest  piece  of  line  engraving  on  steel  1 ever  saw.  1 refer  of 
course  to  the  engraving,  your  work  not  mine,  but  I am  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  my  work 
makes  too.  My  friend  said  very  kind  things  about  the  “universal  opinion"  downtown  among  the 
banking  people. 
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I think  there  is  no  better  field  for  serious  decoration  work  than  on  notes,  bonds,  etc.,  etc.  I 
should  like  greatly  to  show  you  the  large  lunette  26  feet  by  13  feet  which  I hope  to  finish  this 
week  for  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  In  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  57th  St.  If  you  should 
happen  to  be  in  New  York  this  week  I hope  you’ll  give  me  a call  and  see  it. 


Very  sincerely. 


Edwin  Howland  Blashfield 


P.S. — 1 want  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  handsome  piece  of  work  you  made  of  my  design. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  obtain  a proof  of  it.  I have  a complete  collection  of  more  than  one 
hundred  proofs  of  illustrations  which  I have  done  or  of  woodcuts  of  my  pictures  and  I would  greatly 
like  to  add  a proof  of  the  bill.  Perhaps  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  in  which  case  I mustn’t  ask. 

Jan,  28th,  i8g6 


First  Hints  of  IDissension 


An  inkling  of  the  kinds  of  question  which  early  required  resolution  is  found  in  his 
diary  for  December  13,  1894: 

The  Design  from  Shirlaw  of  the  $10  Face  came  to-day.  I fear  the  result  of  the  criticism 
that  will  be  made  upon  the  figure  of  a man  and  woman  almost  nude  in  the  centre.  Then  there 
are  no  number  panels,  and  the  scroll,  Mr.  J.  says,  Mr.  Smillie  will  engrave  though  he  Is  not  a 
scroll  engraver. 

The  S.  border  for  the  $5  note,  I said  to  Mr.  J.,  was  not  in  good  taste,  and  impracticable,  but 
he  said  he  did  not  want  any  change.  However,  there  was  no  number  space,  so  he  asked  me  to  find 
some  way  of  getting  the  numbers  in  without  changing  scroll. 

The  next  entry  in  my  father’s  diary  reads: 

After  three  days  work,  mostly  at  home,  succeeded  In  making  a scroll  design  surrounding  Mr. 
Shirlaw’s  vignette  on  $5  face,  engraved  by  Smillie,  to  take  the  place  of  Shlrlaw’s  scroll.  Proved 
to  Air.  Johnson  what  I had  said  so  many  times,  that  the  designs  of  these  outside  artists  were 
thoroughly  impractical  for  an  engraver  to  work  by. 


Tom  Morris  Advocates  Proper  Ink 

Throughout  1894  and  a large  part  of  1895,  the  procurement  man  in  the  Bureau  in- 
sisted on  buying  D & R XXX  black  ink,  which  my  father  and  the  engravers  complained 
was  made  of  “soot”  and  could  not  produce  a decent  die  proof.  It  took  my  father  over 
a year  to  get  the  Chief  to  order  the  purchase  of  Eddy’s  No.  i Hard  Black  and  Wick’s 
Soft  Black,  two  inks  much  superior  for  bank  note  work  because  of  their  characteristics 
and  uniformity;  the  hard  black  was  also  perfect  for  die  proofing. 

A series  of  late  1895  diary  excerpts  illustrates  further  difficulties: 

Sept.  5/95:  Air.  J.  asked  me  to-day  if  I thought  the  Blashfield  vignette  of  Smillie’s  and  the 

Shirlaw  (Agricultural)  vignette  of  Schlecht’s  were  progressing  as  fast  as  they  ought.  He  thought 

that  they  were  going  too  slow.  The  position  he  has  placed  me  in  with  these  men  forced  me  to  say 
that  the  “laying  in”  of  vignettes  such  as  they  were  on  called  for  great  care,  and  did  not  show  the 
progress  they  would  later  on. 

Sept.  24/95:  Air.  J.  saw  a proof  from  the  new  plate  of  the  $5  silver  certificate  face,  and 
expressed  regret  at  its  being  so  black.  He  said  that  Air.  Smillie  had  told  him  it  would  look  lighter 
after  transfer  from  Roll,  but  I told  him  he  was  mistaken,  as  a transfer  from  Roll  always  looked 
darker  than  a proof  from  the  original  Flat  Piece. 

He  condemned  it  just  as  I was  certain  he  would  do,  for  he  insisted  after  Air.  Shirlaw  touched 
up  the  proof  (in  a hideous  manner)  that  it  was  to  be  put  in  hand  and  worked  up  to  the  color  indicated 
by  Shirlaw  and  in  opposition  to  all  my  entreaties. 

Now  he  is  satisfied  I was  right  . . . and  is  desirous  of  getting  it  as  my  model  called  for  it.  . . . 

But  he  says:  “This  is  all  Shirlaw’s  fault.”  Yet  this  is  not  altogether  true,  for  Air.  Smillie’s  advice 

was  to  follow  Shirlaw  in  opposition  to  my  counsel. 

I advised  him  to  let  me  touch  up  the  eflFect  on  my  original  drawing  by  pasting  down  the 
impression  of  the  engraved  vignette  before  changing  the  Flat  Piece  (die). 
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Sept.  25/95  • Touching  up  vignette  on  iny  original  model  of  $5  Silver  face  to  submit  to  .Mr.  J. 

After  all  my  talk  about  this  thing  he  seems  at  last  convinced  that  I am  right. 

I do  think  it  probable  that  he,  my  father,  revealed  his  dilemma  and  discussed  its 
solution  with  veterans  like  James  P.  Major  and  Alfred  Jones  (as  visits  with  them  are 
revealed  in  the  diaries),  but  the  protesting  nature  of  his  memoranda  originated  in  the 
uneven  contest  he  was  waging  for  superior  notes.  IVIy  father  chose  not  to  recognize  any 
difference  in  ethical  standards,  whether  working  for  a profit-making  company  or  for  the 
Cjovernment.  If  this  was  naive,  it  was  also  commendably  in  keeping  with  his  character. 


‘‘Self  FortraiP’  of  Walter  Shirlaw, 
X.  A.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  (liicago,  which  owns  the 
or!fj;:iiial  paiiitinji:.) 


\\  alter  Shiiiaw,  engraver,  artist  and  ninralist 
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Walter  ShirlaAv’s  ori^iial  design,  ijainted  in  oil,  for  the  $5  Silver  Certificate  of 
1896  depicting  Electricity  as  the  dominant  force  of  the  world.  The  scroll  design 
I’equired  complete  alteration,  which  was  carried  out  by  Thomas  P.  Morris.  (This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  original  design  has  been  illustrated  anywhere.) 


;.i  -jm' ' 


mmmmMmsM 


MilSIWMgg 


THK  i-HLiss  la  i»r  tin 


I HIS  i KirrillES  m%TTMKKE  HWK 


Completed  design  as  issued  of  the  $5  Silver  Ct‘rtificate  of  1896.  The  allegorical 
group  is  by  Walter  Shirlaw,  and  the  balance  of  the  design  is  hy  Thomas  F. 

Morris. 
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TlioiiijivS  F.  3Ion'is’  preliminary  designs  for  the  scroll  border  for  the  Silver 

Certificate 
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Walter  Sliirlaw’s  Original  Pencil  Sketches  iFor  the 
Allegorical  Group  on  the  S5  Silver  Certificate  of  1896 

The  sketches  on  this  and  the  following  pages  were  3]^  x 3 to  7^2  at  g inches  projected 
to  the  same  size  on  the  finished  painting . They  are  published  here  for  the  first  time 

anywhere. 


A.  Hea<l,  arms  and  lej?s  of  driver  of  chariot 

B.  Hands  of  chariot  driver 

C.  Drawing  of  upper  torso  of  chariot  driver 

D.  Drawing  of  horses’  legs  used  for  this  part  of  the  painting 
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A 

C 


Two  (liflorent  lieads  for  the  central  figure 
L<*ft  arm  holding'  tor<ii  of 
arm  holdinj*  f;arment 
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A.  Head  for  the  left  figure 


15.  Parts  of  legs  and  feet  for  the  center  figure 


C.  Upper  torso  of  left  figure  holding  trumpet 


1).  Lower  torso  of  left  figure 


Designer  Walter  Shirlaw,  an  early  hank  note  engraver,  had  this 
vignette  in  his  eolleetion  and  ])robahly  used  it  as  the  theme  tor  i)art 

of  his  central  design. 
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A.  Drawings  for  the  upper  part  of  the  torso  of  the  right  figure 

B.  Drawing  for  the  lower  part  of  the  torso  of  the  right  figure 


Tli(‘  ba<‘k 
Morris 


or  reverse  of  the  .So  Silver  ( ertilieate  of  IHfit),  <lesigne(l  by 
, Mrs.  Morris  (above)  appears  to  bear  a (hM'idtNl  likeness 
ornanieiital  head  in  the  design. 


Thomas 
to  the 
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Oiscmsioiti  With  Blaslifield  on  His  S2  Hesige 

Sunday,  Sept.  29:  Mr.  J.  called  in  the  afternoon,  saying  .Mr.  Blashfield  was  in  town  and  had 
called  on  Smillie,  who  had  brought  him  around  to  Johnson’s  house.  J.  wanted  to  show  Blashfield 
the  pencil  design  I had  made  for  the  $2  bank  note  face  surrounding  his  vignette,  and  to  get  his 
opinion.  J.  said  that  B.  was  very  much  opposed  to  my  making  the  design.  But  Mr.  J.  said  he  had 
told  him  that  what  he  had  made  so  far  to  surround  his  vignette  was  not  as  good  and  practicable  as 
mine  and,  unless  he  was  able  to  do  something  better,  I would  have  to  do  it.  He  told  Blashfield  that 
his  Vignette  was  beautiful,  but  that  my  part  was  recognized  by  every  one  as  superior;  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Shirlaw  note  ($5  face)  they  had  followed  Shirlaw,  and  he  had  kept  piling  on  the  color 
until  he  had  made  it  too  black.  And  if  they  had  followed  my  ideas,  it  would  have  been  all  right. 
As  it  was,  the  thing  was  a failure  and  would  have  to  be  done  all  over  again,  and  he  didn’t  want 
that  to  occur  with  this  $2  Blashfield  note. 

Sept.  30:  Mr.  J.  said  Mr.  B.  had  gone  to  the  Bureau  Sunday  the  29th,  and  he  had  seen  my 
$2  design  (finding  it  in  the  desk  as  I had  directed),  w'as  pleased  with  it,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
I objected  to  his  taking  it  to  N.  Y.  with  him  so  he  could  follow  it. 

I could  not  object  to  this,  but  I told  Mr.  J.  that  from  all  I had  seen  of  B’s  designing  in  the 
past,  I didn’t  think  him  capable  of  doing  anything  with  it.  But  Mr.  J.  said,  let  hinii  try  anyway 
as  he  was  desirous  to  make  the  whole  design  of  the  note  so  that  he  might  get  the  credit  of  it. 

So  I said,  all  right — but  this  was  not  good  taste  on  the  part  of  B.  to  ask  such  a favor.  If  he 
follows  my  design,  I do  not  see  how  he  can  claim  it.  ISIr.  J.  also  said  Mr.  Blashfield  saw'  the  effect 
I drew  on  the  Shirlaw  $5,  and  complimented  me  very  much,  saying  it  was  superior  to  Shirlaw'’s. 
So  Mr.  J.  said  for  me  to  go  on  with  it,  and  Mr.  Smillie  would  be  requested  to  follow  out  all  my 
suggestions,  and  that  I should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  result.  Mr.  J.  would  tell  Smillie 
this  when  he  returned  from  N.  Y.,  which  would  be  in  a few  days. 

Oct.  6th:  Mr.  J.  said  he  had  a talk  with  Smillie,  who  insists  that  the  sky  on  the  left  of  the 

vignette  on  $5  face  ought  to  be  left  on  Roll  to  transfer.  I told  Mr.  J.  that,  if  it  was  left,  it  would 

be  “rotten  line’’  when  again  transferred  to  the  plate.  The  Building  on  the  right  of  the  note  could 
be  left  on  Roll  according  to  Smillie’s  suggestion,  but,  if  so,  I could  not  take  responsibility  for  its 
being  light  enough. 

Mr.  J.  told  Smillie  that  he  wanted  it  done  my  way  and  he  would  hold  me  responsible.  Then 
Mr.  Smillie  said  that  my  drawing,  because  drawn  out  in  white  upon  the  black  engraving  (making 
a blue  tint),  could  not  be  interpreted,  so  I was  to  make  another  drawing  in  india  ink. 

I showed  Mr.  J.  the  drawing  made  in  the  same  way  by  Shirlaw,  to  which  Mr.  Smillie  had 

made  no  objections,  and  J.  observed  that  Mr.  S.  only  made  the  objection  because  the  background 

had  to  come  out. 

Then  he  wished  me  to  cut  the  “Wings”  of?  the  Centre  vignette,  which  I did ; he  liked  the 
change  very  much,  but  wanted  to  look  at  it  further  before  deciding. 


Deatli  of  Two  AMe  Employees 

In  the  midst  of  this  1895  fiasco  of  silver  certificate  design  and  alteration,  redesign  and 
change,  engraving  and  reengraving,  incomplete  die  proofs  revealing  faults,  die  tinkering 
and  recuts  ad  infinitum,  and  finally  discarded  dies  and  new  die  engravings,  the  Bureau 
lost  two  talented  veteran  employees  by  death.  David  M.  Cooper  (1816-1895)  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  Decoration  Day  in  his  79th  year.  He  had  worked  at  the  Bureau  only 
two  days  before,  “vigorous  and  quick  in  his  movements,”  according  to  the  obituary  in  the 
IVashington  Evening  Star.  As  a versatile  letter  engraver  Cooper  had  been  a bulwark 
of  the  B.  of  E.  & P.  ever  since  its  earliest  days  in  1862. 

On  November  5,  Alvin  Newton  jVIeeker  (1826-1895),  the  Bureau’s  ingenious  trans- 
ferrer, also  died  suddenly,  in  his  70th  year,  after  28  years  of  invaluable  service  to  the 
production  of  Government  securities  and  notes.  Disappointed  because  no  formal  obituary 
appeared  in  the  papers,  my  father  wrote  one  for  the  IVashington  Post  of  November  lO. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  newspaper’s  condensed,  cold  recital  of  Meeker’s  career  and  talent, 
my  father  elaborated  on  it  in  his  journal; 


Mr.  Alvin  N.  Meeker  was  born  in  Irvington,  N.  J.,  in  1826.  He  learned  the  trade  of  machinist 
under  Cyrus  Durand  of  Newark,  the  famous  Bank  Note  machinist  and  lathe  builder  and  operator. 
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Mr.  Meeker  worked  in  the  Continental  B.  N.  Co.,  leaving  them  in  1867  to  take  a position  in  the 
B.  of  E.  Sc  P.  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

No  man  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  done  so  much  on  the  United  States  notes,  silver  certificates, 
etc.,  as  he  had.  His  specialty  was  the  taking  up  and  hardening  of  rolls  for  the  securities,  and  his 
last  piece  of  work  was  a roll  for  the  nezv  $5  Face  of  the  Silver  Certificates,  on  which  Nlr.  Smillie 
was  to  be  engaged  in  laying  in  a new  background  (Capitol,  etc.). 

This  roll  Mr.  Meeker  took  up  from  the  die  which  Air.  Smillie  had  engraved,  and  which  was 
too  heavy  for  practical  purposes,  so  that  a new  die  had  to  be  prepared. 

The  background  had  to  be  cut  away  from  the  Figures,  so  that  it  could  be  laid  down  upon  a new 
Flat  Piece,  and  Air.  Aleeker  was  quite  proud  of  his  achievement.  He  certainly  showed  his  genius 
in  the  masterful  way  in  which  it  was  done. 

H e was  taken  suddenly  ill  the  moment  he  had  finished  it,  and  had  to  be  taken  home,  where  he 
died  in  a few  days  with  heart  disease. 


My  father  understood  and  valued  highly  the  vital  part  played  by  the  transferrer  in 
clean  and  accurate  reproduction  of  engravings.  Ninety  years  had  passed  since  Jacob 
Perkins  developed  what  he  called  “siderography” — the  process  of  engraving  on  soft  steel 
and  hardening  it  without  impairment  of  design.  Eighty  years  had  elapsed  since  he  and 
George  Murray,  the  Scottish  engraver  at  Philadelphia,  had  jointly  patented  (1813)  “a 
roller  transfer  press  or  copying  machine  for  more  efficiently  impressing  steel  and  copper 
plates  by  a circular  matrix  or  master  die.”  Yet  in  all  that  time,  though  ovens,  tempera- 
ture control,  pressure  devices  and  other  mechanical  aids  had  been  improved,  skill  at 
transferring  remained  primarily  a handcraft.  The  expert  was  a combination  of  machinist 
and  artist  who,  over  years  of  observation  and  trial  and  error,  acquired  the  uncommon 
ability  to  anticipate,  to  “see,”  an  engraving  transferred  from  die  to  transfer  roll  to 
printing  plate  to  paper. 

Yes,  there  was  a lot  more  to  producing  the  silver  certificates  of  1896  than  oil  paint- 
ings executed  in  black  of  large  dimensions  to  adapt  for  the  adornment  of  their  faces. 
In  the  stop-and-go  procedure,  it  would  have  taken  another  year  to  issue  the  silver  certifi- 
cates, except  for  the  rare  talent  of  a technician  like  Alvin  Meeker,  pupil  of  Cyrus  Durand. 

Pasted  in  between  our  previously  quoted  piece  of  January  13,  1895,  in  the  New  York 
Herald  and  one  of  February  3,  1895,  in  the  Brooklyn  Raffle,  is  an  undated,  unidentified 
clipping  in  my  father’s  journal: 

Johnson  D EPLORES  THE  LaCK  OF  ArT  IN 
Government  Engraving 

Says  the  Bank  Notes  of  To-day  Are  no  Better  Than  Those 
OF  Twenty-five  Years  Ago  — Civil  Service  in  the  Bureau 

. . . Artistic  skill  applicable  to  the  production  of  bank  notes,  bonds,  etc.,  has  not  advanced  with 
time.  . . . The  conventional  design  for  bank  notes  . . . appears  to  be  wholly  lacking  in  artistic  merit, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  a patchwork  of  engraving,  including  portrait,  title  and  lathe  work  counters, 
having  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  a vast  improvement  can  be  made  in  designing  the  future 
issues  of  the  Government.  . . . 


In  the  Brooklyn  Raffle  of  February  3,  1895,  Mr.  Johnson  was  quoted  as  saying: 

. . . After  Air.  Smillie  has  engraved  the  composition  in  the  center  of  the  plate  ($5  silver  certifi- 
cate), the  scroll  engravers,  the  letterers  and  the  lathe  men,  each  in  turn  work  upon  it.  The  lettering 
in  a large  picture  like  this  one  (which  has  to  be  reduced  to  one-seventieth  original  size)  must 
necessarily  be  crude,  for  an  artist,  unless  he  has  spent  some  years  in  designing,  is  seldom  a good 

letterer.  Thus,  the  lettering,  parts  of  the  engraving,  much  of  the  scroll  work  and  the  lathing  are 

susceptible  to  radical  change.  But  as  the  primary  object  sought  for  in  the  new  certificates  is  to  gain 

beauty  as  well  as  security  from  counterfeiting,  those  in  authority  will  allow  no  stereotyped  lathe  and 
scroll  work  upon  the  plate.  . . . The  conservatism  which  characterizes  people  who  have  found  out 
how  to  do  a thing  in  a certain  way,  and  dislike  to  learn  any  other  way,  for  a while  materially 
interferred  with  the  plan  of  those  who  hoped  to  replace  the  stiff  and  characterless  designs  of  the 

paper  currency  of  America  by  designs  at  once  artistic  and  safe  from  counterfeiting.  . . . 
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By  telegraph  to  the  New  York  Heraldj  dated  Washington,  March  9,  1895,  more 
than  a full  column  was  devoted  to  the  Bureau’s  feat  of  designing  and  producing  in  22 
days  the  new  issue  of  $62,500,000  in  4%  bonds  of  both  coupon  and  registered  type,  in 
three  denominations.  Carrying  line  cuts  from  photographs  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Morris, 
and  Mr.  John  P.  Swann  (Chief  of  the  Printing  Division),  the  article  continued  with 
the  reporter’s  interview  with  Mr.  Johnson: 

When  he  (Johnson)  assumed  charge  of  the  Bureau,  he  found  it  at  a standstill,  in  an  artistic 
way.  A few  portraits  had  been  made  and  that  was  all.  . . . He  determined  that  the  engraving  upon 
Uncle  Sam’s  securities  should  be  indicative  of  something  and  not  mere  copies  of  historical  paintings 

in  the  Capitol  rotunda  that  were  badly  executed  to  begin  with.  . . . He  wanted  something  striking, 

impressive  and  suggestive  of  the  refined  and  elevated.  He  wanted  the  best  designs  from  the  best 
artists  of  the  finest  creative  power.  So  he  placed  himself  in  communication  with  such  men  as  Walter 
Shirlaw,  Will  H.  Low',  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield  and  others,  with  satisfying  results. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  announcement  may  now  be  made  for  the  first  time,  that  a new  era 

is  about  to  dawn  in  the  artistic  beautifying  of  United  States  money.  An  elevating  and  delicate  creative 

genius  is  directing  the  reform,  and  the  first  contributions  to  it  are  now  well  under  way.  In  a few 
weeks  the  first  notes  will  be  issued  from  new  plates  for  the  one  dollar  and  five  dollar  silver  certificates, 
and  their  appearance  will  undoubtedly  create  a warm  sentiment  of  popular  approval.  . . . (Italics 
inserted) 

But  the  “few  weeks’’  stretched  to  17  months  with  no  abatement  of  newspaper  publicity 
built  around  praise  and  sponsorsliip  of  Smillie  and  Schlecht  as  pictorial  engravers  of 
unsurpassed  allegorical  art.  The  “new  era”  would  begin  with  miniaturized  transposition 
of  the  unified  beauty  of  a mural  to  the  face  of  the  bank  note. 

The  Bureau  records  show  that  the  border  design  and  lettering  in  the  face  design 
of  the  $5  silver  certificate  w’ere  the  combined  efforts  of  seven  engravers:  L.  F.  Ellis,  S.  B. 
Many,  George  U.  Rose,  Jr.,  D.  S.  Ronaldson,  Edward  M.  Hall,  J.  Kennedy,  and  E.  E. 
Myers.  The  portrait  of  Grant  in  the  back  design  was  engraved  in  1886  by  Lorenzo  J. 
Hatch  and  originated  from  die  ^2998.  The  Grant  portrait  in  the  face  design  of  the  $5 
silver  certificates,  series  1886  and  1891,  also  originated  from  this  same  die.  The  Sheridan 
portrait  originated  from  die  ^2953  which  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Hatch  in  1884.  This  latter 
die  was  first  used  for  the  $10  Treasury  note,  series  1890,  as  well  as  for  the  1891  series 
of  th  ese  notes. 


Frietieg  of  the  Silver  Certificates 

My  father’s  diary  shows  that  the  green  back  of  the  new  $i  silver  certificate  went 
to  press  on  April  18,  1896;  the  $i  face,  the  $5  face  and  the  second  plate  for  the  $i  back 
went  to  press  April  29th.  It  later  records  some  delay  in  smooth  production  of  the  $i 
face,  so  that  it  officially  began  May  6th.  Before  dropping  this  plate  from  the  press 
because  of  wear,  it  yielded  65,600  impressions  (four  on)  until  August  lOth,  when  it  was 
cancelled.  First  day’s  yield  was  700  impressions,  last  day’s  was  620. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  Sunday,  July  26,  1896,  reported,  “New  Dollar  Bills  Out,” 
8,000  of  them  having  been  received  at  tbe  Sub-Treasury  the  day  before.  Following  a 
description  of  the  design  of  the  face,  and  commenting  that  “the  reverse  of  the  note  bears 
beautiful  vignette  portraits  of  George  and  Martha  Washington,”  the  report  went  on  to 
say  (without  even  waiting  for  the  notes  to  get  into  circulation)  that  “they  are  of  artistic 
design,  but  are  subjected  to  severe  criticism  by  experts.  . . . The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
it  is  not  suitable  for  currency  that  must  stand  the  heaviest  wear  and  tear  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  circulation.  It  is  said  that  it  can  be  more  readily  counterfeited  than  a less  elaborate 
piece  of  work.” 


Tom  Morris  Melaxes  in  tlie  Era  of  tlie  Modern  Bicycle 

In  the  middle  of  the  1890’s  only  three  ways  of  travel  were  then  in  vogue — by  train, 
carriage  and  that  newest  fad,  the  bicycle.  The  latter,  with  pneumatic  tires,  was  the  craze 
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of  that  age.  Literally  thousands  took  to  the  dirt  roads  seeking  adventure  miles  distant 
in  sections  of  our  country  never  before  visited.  My  father  was  one  of  those  adventurous 
persons  who  had  a yearning  to  visit  scenes  far  distant  and  when  time  permitted  of  his 
absence  over  week-ends,  he  and  a party  of  friends  would  peddle  their  “bikes”  great 
distances  from  Washington  on  sight-seeing  trips.  To  illustrate  and  give  the  reader  an 
insight  of  one  of  these  memorable  tours,  I quote  from  a letter  written  by  my  father  to 
his  daughter  on  June  4,  1896,  a few  days  following  his  return; 


Washington,  D.  C. 

June  4lg6 

My  Own  Dollie: 

Yesterday  I was  prevented  from  giving  you  a description  of  my  trip,  as  I had  intended  and  had 
to  cut  my  letter  short  because  of  so  many  interruptions. 

Last  Friday  eve.  I met  the  party  of  12 — five  ladies  and  seven  men — at  the  B & O Depot  to  get 
the  5 145  train  to  Harpers  Ferry.  Among  the  party  were  Dr.  Aliller,  Air.  Wells,  Mr.  Doyle,  Ellis 
and  a gentleman  named  Williams,  who  by  the  way,  I will  promise  to  speak  of  later  on,  as  a Welsh 
descendant  of  a Welsh  preacher  and  probably  Grandma  will  be  interested.  We  climbed  the  hills 
when  we  arrived  at  Harpers  Ferry  and  had  a magnificent  view  of  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomac 
Rivers.  After  getting  dinner  at  the  Hill  Top  House,  we  started  toward  a little  place  called  Charles- 
town where  John  Brown  was  hung,  8 miles  distant  from  Harpers  Ferry  where  we  put  up  for  the 
night.  At  about  5:30  next  morning  (Saturday)  we  started  on  our  run  to  Berryville,  Snickers  Gap 
and  Leesburgh.  The  morning  air  was  cool  and  invigorating  and  as  we  had  only  taken  a cup  of 
cofiFee  and  some  bread  before  we  started,  w'e  stopped  at  Berryville  about  9 miles  distant  to  breakfast. 
Everybody  was  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  of  course  good  appetites.  It  mattered  not  what  happened — 
everyone  took  it  happily  and  a better  natured  crowd  never  left  for  a wheel  trip.  After  we  left  the 
table  I’m  satisfied  the  proprietor  had  to  lay  in  a fresh  stock  of  provisions.  I forgot  to  tell  you  that 
among  the  ladies  of  the  party  was  Fanny  Kennedy.  The  others  were  strangers  to  me,  but  the  night 
before  at  Charlestown  we  had  become  quite  well  acquainted  with  each  other  as  we  had  “painted  the 
town  red”  as  they  say,  the  ladies  actually  more  full  of  fun  than  the  men.  I mention  this  by  way 
of  contrast  with  the  night  following  at  Leesburgh  where  the  ladies  were  perfectly  willing  to  sit  down 
and  be  amused. 

After  breakfast  we  all  moved  out  toward  Castlemans  Ferry  to  cross  the  Shenandoah.  Miller 

and  I rode  ahead  of  the  ladies  trying  to  overtake  Doyle  and  Williams  who  had  started  ahead  of  the 

party  by  some  mistake.  We  passed  them  and  got  to  Castlemans  Ferry  ahead,  but  being  told  that 

two  wheelmen  went  over  on  the  previous  trip,  we  went  across  and  then  found  to  our  disappointment 
that  it  was  another  party  of  wheelmen.  However,  we  climbed  the  mountain,  pushing  our  wheels 

before  us  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  top  w'e  were  ready  to  sit  very  quiet  and  wait  for  the  party 

to  get  up  to  us.  We  did  not  care  to  dance  a jig  at  that  time.  Some  refreshments  revived  us  and 

when  the  party  came  along,  we  started  on.  Then  we  had  one  of  the  most  charming  rides  of  the 
trip,  for  we  were  in  the  great  Lowden  County  of  Virginia — and  certainly  it  is  no  wonder  that  people 
say  that  if  a man  owns  a farm  in  Lowden  County  he’s  well  off,  for  the  soil  is  certainly  prolific — 
beautiful  fertile  fields  greet  the  eye  on  every  side  and  the  scenery  is  most  charming.  After  stopping 
at  different  towns  and  wayside  farms  for  water,  milk,  etc.  (for  one  must  drink  or  die  when  wheeling) 
we  arrived  at  Leesburgh  about  6 o’clock,  having  travelled  since  morning  about  38  miles  over  rather 
rough  and  hilly  roads.  Although  as  I said  before,  the  ladies  did  not  care  to  do  any  entertaining  after 
they  got  to  the  hotel,  they  nevertheless  did  remarkably  well  and  Aliss  Kennedy  especially. 

Next  morning  we  started  early  toward  Great  Falls  and  after  a rough  and  winding  road  arrived 
at  “Dickeys”  the  hotel  at  G.F.  at  about  12  o’clock.  When  the  chickens  saw  us  trooping  in  the  yard 
they  ran  away  and  mourned  the  day  they  were  born.  After  dinner,  which  made  our  bicycle  belts 
feel  as  if  they  were  two  sizes  too  small,  we  took  a small  boat  across  the  river  and  quietly  wheeled 
home,  getting  into  Washington  about  5 o’clock.  No  accidents  of  any  account  happened  to  any. 
Miss  Kennedy  came  near  taking  a header  off  her  wheel  into  a duck  pond  and  one  lady  riding  behind 
me  was  saying  that  she  never  felt  better  in  her  life,  when  zip ! she  went  flat  on  her  face.  She 

bobbed  up  serenely  in  a few  moments  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  So  we  got  through  all  right 

travelling  over  75  miles  of  rugged  country  and  having  a most  delightful  time. 

I am  very  glad  the  minister  and  family  did  not  come  to  grief  in  that  very  serious  accident. 
Merrill  is  getting  along  splendidly  now  and  is  gaining  in  health — in  fact  the  boys  all  look  elegant 
since  we  came  up  on  the  hill  to  live. 

Love  to  all  and  write  soon, 

Your  loving  and  affectionate 

Papa 
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I’.S.  I wish  you  would  ask  Grandma  if  she  remembers  a Welsh  preacher  in  Myrthr  Tydvil  who 
came  to  this  country  about  the  time  she  did.  His  name  was  David  Williams  and  he  started  without 
his  family  and  got  on  board  the  vessel,  but  when  his  wife  realized  he  had  gone,  she  simply  put  some 
effects  into  a bundle  and  leaving  the  house  just  as  it  was,  made  her  w’ay  with  the  children  to  the 

vessel  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  get  on  with  her  husband.  They  came  to  this  country  and  he 

preached  in  N.  Y.  for  awhile.  This  I\Ir.  Williams  of  the  bicycle  party  is  the  grandson — he  is  very 
young  as  his  father  is  not  much  older  than  I am.  I intend  to  get  acquainted  if  possible  with  his 

family  as  his  father  was  born  in  Myrthr  Tydvil  and  I’m  interested  for  Grandma’s  sake. 


Yours, 

(My  father’s  mother  was  then  living  and  survived  him  by  two  years.) 


Papa 


Slielter  m a New  Home 

In  November,  1896,  McKinley  defeated  Bryan  and  the  Republicans  returned  to  power. 
As  though  anticipating  the  storm  and  figuratively  seeking  shelter,  my  father  moved  his 
family  to  1457  Stoughton  St.,  N.W.,  about  the  time  the  new  notes  went  to  press.  The 
moving  cost  including  $2.50  for  a piano  and  $2.50  for  protective  crating  of  pictures,  was 
$17,  and  this  carried  three  loads  of  furnishings  all  the  way  to  the  rural  limits  of  the 
capital. 


The  Morris  family’s  second  home  on  Stoughton  St.  N.W.  (now 
(’hai)in)  shown  20  years  later.  The  third  story  was  Mr.  Morris’ 
studio,  in  which  a great  number  of  his  later  designs  were  prepared. 


Two  miles  from  the  Bureau  on  sparsely  settled  high  ground,  this  Stoughton  (now 
Chapin)  Street  house  overlooked  the  w^hole  official  city.  Adjacent  to  the  west  was 
Meridian  Park,  and  all  the  way  to  Georgetown  lay  a wooded  area  broken  by  an  occasional 
marshy  fen — ideal  for  “Cowboys  and  Indians,”  and  also  for  a peace  offering  of  wild  flowers 
for  our  mother  if  the  Morris  boys  got  home  late  for  supper.  Our  first  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  the  new  home  was  memorable.  Packs  of  small  firecrackers  and  pistols  and 
caps  for  sons  wffiose  father  must  have  had  a narrow'  escape  from  injury  in  childhood,  so 
fearful  was  he  of  our  getting  burned  or  maimed  fingers.  Across  the  street  a neighbor  had 
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us  on  his  stoop  with  his  youngsters  until  after  ten  at  night,  thrilling  to  sky  rockets,  Roman 
candles  with  20  balls,  pin  wheels,  hre  pots,  giant  bombs  and  balloons. 

My  favorite  haunt  in  the  house  was  the  well-lighted,  third  story  studio  to  which 
almost  every  night  my  father  repaired  to  work.  On  rainy  days,  following  a “don’t  touch 
anything”  warning,  I climbed  to  this  mysterious  hideaway.  The  seductive  smell  of  wax 
and  paints,  here  the  seals  of  Utah  and  Alabama  on  the  wall,  there  a pretty  lady  in  blue, 
pinned  up  on  the  board  a fine  design  that  looked  like  the  lines  of  a labyrinth  I had  read 
about  and  a big  number  “5”  in  the  middle,  the  steamship  St.  Louis  and  two  battleships,  a 
buffalo  head  and  two  eagles,  flowers  and  sea  horses,  coats  of  arms  for  France,  Russia  and 
the  Netherlands  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  pale  red  and  blue  stamps  for  cards  that 
looked  different  from  the  ones  we  used  with  wild  and  tame  animals,  side  by  side  en- 
gravings, not  drawings  in  pencil,  of  different  men,  mostly  with  full  beards  like  my  father, 
and  probably  very  important  men  like  senators  and  congressmen  who,  I was  told,  made 
the  laws  for  everybody  in  the  whole  United  States  when  they  met  in  the  Capitol:  These 
were  just  a sprinkling  I remember  of  the  things  my  father  brought  home  from  his  office; 
perhaps  some  day  I could  draw  pictures  like  them. 

Oifficiilties  witli  the  $2  and  S5  Silver  Certificates 

But  memory  lane  comes  abruptly  to  an  end  when  I see  my  father’s  diary  entry  for 
Saturday,  June  20,  1896.  Without  doubt  Blashfield’s  vignette  for  the  $2  face  had  caused 
the  Bureau  the  most  concern  from  the  start.  When  the  New  York  World  announced 
on  August  7th  that  the  new  $2  and  $5  silver  certificates  were  then  printed  and  would  be 
ready  for  issue  on  Monday,  August  loth,  it  described  Blashfield’s  vignette  as  “an  allegorical 
representation  of  ‘Science  presenting  steam  and  electricity  to  Commerce  and  Manufacture,’ 
and  consists  of  five  partly  nude  female  figures  in  graceful  poses.” 

My  father’s  diary  entries  in  this  connection  follow: 

Sat.  June  2o,  1896:  Approved  face  of  $2  silver  certificate,  and  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Sullivan 
(Asst.  Bureau  Chief)  he  said  that  to  bring  up  the  question  of  light  and  shade  at  this  time  would 
only  provoke  Mr.  J.,  and  that  my  initials  merely  meant  approval  of  detail  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Blashfield  design  made  long  ago. 

I had  opposed  it  at  the  time  it  was  put  in  hand  on  the  ground  of  contrast  of  light  and  shade 
as  preventative  of  counterfeiting.  But  it  was  put  in  hand  when  the  question  was  put  to  me  “whether 
I could  carry  it  out  or  not.”  So  I said  I would  carry  out  the  design  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  But 
even  after  that  Mr.  J.  insisted  upon  me  giving  the  scroll,  &c.,  to  Mr.  G.F.C.S.  to  engrave.  . . . 

Four  months  earlier  the  Blashfield  vignette  had  been  the  chief  remaining  design  bone  of 
contention : 

Fri.  Feb.  28/96:  Delivered  the  practical  design  for  the  Blashfield  $2  face.  Mr.  J.  did  not 
approve  of  the  changes.  Could  not  understand  how  the  lettering  being  arranged  practical  could 
interfere  with  making  the  note  the  same  as  Blashfield  left  it. 

Sat.  Feb.  29:  Met  Mr.  Blashfield  at  the  Bureau  as  I came  in.  He  said  he  could  not  wait  for 
Mr.  Johnson  and  desired  to  see  Mr.  Smillie,  saying  that  he  no  doubt  could  tell  what  J.  wanted.  So 
I sent  Mr.  Smillie  in  to  see  him,  and  they  were  together  over  an  hour  and  a quarter. 

The  artist  was  still  stubbornly  lining  up  the  engraver’s  support  for  mural  treatment 
of  frame  and  counters.  But  one  pleasant  interlude  in  this  unending  squabble  was  a visit 
of  Alfred  Jones  to  the  Bureau  on  company  business.  Mr.  Jones  then  called  on  my  father 
at  home  after  dinner  the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  my  father  returned  the  call  at  his  hotel 
the  next  night. 

On  March  ist  and  2nd,  engravers  Chorlton  and  Kennedy  were  working  on  the  first 
die  of  the  $S  face,  fearful  it  had  been  damaged  in  hardening.  But  it  came  to  my  father’s 
hand  on  March  3rd,  with  proofs  which  he  wrote  appeared  to  have  been  printed  with 
“shoe  blacking,”  and  he  found  the  die  in  as  good  condition  as  before  hardening.  Johnson 
also  then  proposed  that  possibly  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  Rose,  both  letter  engravers,  could 
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The  .$2  U.  S.  1896  Silver  Certificate,  depicting  Science  presenting  Steam  and 
Mectricity  to  Commerce  and  Manufacture.  The  center  figures  were  designed 
by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  with  the  balance  of  the  design  by  Thomas  P.  Morris. 


The  $2  U.  S.  Silver  Certificate  of  1896  back  designed  by  Thomas  F.  Morris 


“etch”  the  scroll  of  the  $2  face,  wholly  unaware  of  the  differences  in  technique  and  years 
of  experience  required  to  attain  etching  proficiency.  But  my  father  found  some  surcease 
from  the  cares  of  office  the  day  he  diffidently  put  his  initials  on  Blashfield’s  $2  vignette 
in  June:  that  same  day  he  “took  first  outdoor  sketch  in  oil  with  R.  S.  G.  Johnson,”  the 
Washington  artist  from  whom  he  had  then  taken  28  lessons  at  $1.50  a session. 

In  retrospect  it  seems  just  to  attribute  to  the  artists  themselves  a heavy  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  silver  certificate  issue.  As  talented  and  wfidely 
recognized  authorities  in  fresco  painting  the  artists  thought  it  unnecessary  to  study  the 
miniature  medium  in  which  rich  designs  in  oil  must  ultimately  appear,  and  the  processes 
by  which  they  were  produced.  In  the  case  of  the  1896  certificates  the  artists  not  only 
rejected  the  counsel  of  a bank  note  designer  who  knew'  production  techniques;  they  actually 
insisted  on  adapting  the  bank  note  to  their  esthetic  standards,  oblivious  to  the  pitfalls  in 
engraving,  transfer  and  printing.  Enamored  of  the  beauty  of  their  designs,  they  acted 
as  if  people  were  going  to  stand  around  admiring  them,  as  they  w’ould  a mural,  rather 
than  put  them  to  use  in  the  market  place. 
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Fiublic  JReceptioii  of  tlie  Silver  Certificates 

By  the  time  the  climax  of  the  1896  McKinley-Bryan  campaign  approached,  commer- 
cial and  banking  circles  were  bringing  great  pressure  on  Secretary  Carlisle  to  withdraw 
the  issue.  He  set  plans  in  motion  to  have  the  Bureau  correct  the  major  deficiencies  of 
over-black  faces  and  insufficient  light  and  shadow  contrast.  Since  Johnson  had  to  absorb 
the  brunt  of  the  newspaper  attack,  Mr.  Carlisle  sidestepped  an  unpleasant  personal  chore 
by  deciding  to  leave  the  fate  of  the  issue  to  McKinley’s  incoming  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Lyman  J.  Gage  of  Illinois. 

Typical  of  the  early  newspaper  squibs  on  the  issue  was  one  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of  January  23,  1897: 

The  elaborately  designed  new  silver  certificates  have  not  won  the  popular  success  that  was  hoped 
for  by  the  authorities  in  Washington.  . . . The  first  objection  is  that  the  different  denominations  . . . are 
not  nearly  so  readily  distinguished  as  in  former  issues.  In  the  matter  of  the  five-dollar  certificate  this 
criticism  is  serious  ...  it  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  a two-dollar  . . . unless  great  care  is  exercised.  . . . 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  great  mass  of  engraving  . . . adds  much  to  the  difficulty  of 

deciphering  the  different  denominations.  This  is  the  most  serious  objection  urged  against  the  new' 
certificates. 

“The  new  certificates,”  said  the  cashier  of  a big  bank  dow'iitown,  “are  an  absolute  nuisance  when 
they  get  soiled  from  use.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  decipher  the  numerals  when  the  certificates  get 
rumpled  and  worn.  It  is  a constant  and  bothersome  eye  strain  where  one  has  to  count  the  worn  ones 
by  the  thousands  daily.” 

Still  another  complaint  ...  is  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  durable  as  the  former  issues,  and  that 
they  tear  very  readily  after  they  have  been  folded  up  a number  of  times  and  carried  in  a pocketbook. 

The  creases  of  the  folds  . . . are  not  so  easily  removed  as  in  the  former  issues.  . . .” 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  belabored  the  fact  that,  though  the  bills  might  claim  artistic 
improvement  over  previous  notes,  they  were  so  badly  over-engraved  that  they  could  easily 
be  counterfeited.  It  pointed  to  the  Bank  of  England  five-pound  note  and  the  United  States 
legal  tender  bills  as  excellent  examples  of  utility  in  commerce  and  of  simplicity  which 
enhanced  their  security  from  fraud. 

As  early  as  August  14,  1896,  the  New  York  Times  asserted  that  the  new  issue  was 
“doomed  before  it  is  fully  completed.”  Secret  Service  men  had  already  detected  “ones” 
raised  to  “fives.”  The  $10  bill  is  the  only  one  of  the  originally  planned  but  unissued  higher 
denominations  (including  the  $50,  $100,  and  $500  values)  which  appears  to  have  been 


Photo  courtesy  of  Whitman  Numismatic  Journal 


Fat'c  of  the  proposed  .SIO  Silver  Certificate,  series  of  18J)7,  depicting; 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  designed  by  AValter  Shirlaw,  with  the 
lettering  and  i)ortions  of  the  border  desigiuHl  by  Thomas  F.  Morris. 
Figures  and  lettering  were  engraved  by  Charles  Schlecht  and  (Jeorge 

V.  Itose,  Jr.,  resjtectively. 
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actually  designed  and  worked  upon  at  all.  Blashfield’s  original  art  for  a $50  certificate 
was  transferred  to  the  $2  denomination. 

A Washington  press  dispatch  of  late  1896  said; 

The  New  Ten:  the  general  idea  of  the  face  of  the  new  Ten  Dollar  bill,  designed  by  Walter 
Shirlaw,  is  agricultural.  Ears  and  stalks  of  corn  are  seen  to  the  observer’s  extreme  left,  in  the 
upper  corner,  and  the  fruit  in  the  lower  corner. 

To  the  right,  toward  the  centre  of  the  design,  is  a recumbent  youth,  representing  the  South;  over 
his  head  the  oranges.  Further  to  the  right  is  Agriculture,  a splendid  woman,  holding  a sickle;  to 
the  right  is  Forestry,  a rugged  man  clad  in  skins;  to  the  spectator’s  extreme  right  is  the  West,  a 
beautiful  woman  holding  a wine  jar.  Over  her  head  are  bolls  of  cotton,  under  her  feet,  flowers. 

It  was  of  this  design  my  father  noted  in  his  diary  on  December  19,  1894,  that  he  feared 
public  criticism  of  the  nearly  nude  man  and  woman. 

The  official  costs  of  designing  and  engraving  the  1896  $10  silver  certificate,  Face  die 
S4166,  from  November  25,  1895,  were: 


Charles  Schlecht 

S S.  Many  

G.  A.  Mason 
G.  U.  Rose,  Jr. 

J.  R.  Hill  

J.  Kennedy  


Total  

Design  

T.F.M.  

Die  

Mason’s  time  and  roll 


— 1192/8  days  @ 

$19.17 

$2286.03 

2 4/8  days 

5-75 

14.38 

5/8  days 

7.00 

4-37 

52  3/8  davs 

8.78 

459-83 

I 1/8  days 

9.58 

1 0.7 1 

2/8  days 

9-58 

2.10 

2777.42 

800.00 

100.00 
2.00 

1 1. 00 


$3690.42 

One  unique  characteristic  of  these  1896  silver  certificates  is  that  they  were  the  first 
issue  of  currency  to  carry  vignettes  of  Americans  to  adorn  the  backs  of  bills  with  portraits. 
But  this  departure  from  precedent  gave  the  Bureau  a lot  of  trouble.  One  Washington 
newspaper  said : 

The  Treasury  officials  are  also  bothered  in  making  a selection  of  portraits  to  embellish  the  back 
of  the  new  ten-dollar  certificate.  Inventors  McCormick  and  Whitney  having  been  rejected  because 
other  inventors  were  jealous,  the  department  will  perhaps  resort  to  the  older  device  of  perpetuating 

the  memory  of  some  departed  statesman  by  putting  his  portrait  on  the  back  of  the  new  notes.  A 

dead  soldier  might  be  thus  honored,  but  is  feared  that  this  would  arouse  more  antagonism  than  sprang 
from  the  choice  of  the  inventors  of  the  reaper  and  the  cotton  gin. 

Tom  Morris’  notes  leave  ample  evidence  that  he  executed  at  least  one  design  for 
the  back  of  the  $10  certificate  which  had  been  turned  over  to  the  engravers.  On  October 

8,  1896,  he  states,  “I  am  still  very  busy  at  the  Bureau,  although  I am  very  happy  to  say 

the  $10  back  was  accepted  and  off  my  mind.”  But  he  nowhere  described  it  and  it  has 
never  turned  up. 

The  N eiu  York  Times  article  of  August  17,  1896,  also  related  how  all  the  new  bills 
smudged  badly.  The  Bureau  was  said  to  be  trying  to  correct  this  serious  fault,  providing 
more  white  space  on  the  face  while  clarifying  and  sharpening  the  numerals.  Its  gloomy 
forecast  then  concluded,  “It  ought  to  be  said  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  complaint 
about  the  backs  of  the  latest  notes.  They  were  difficult  to  imitate,  they  were  distinctive, 
and  the  designations  of  them  were  plain.”  My  father  had  designed  all  of  the  backs  of 
the  issue. 

And  so  after  months  of  labor  in  design,  engraving  and  transferring,  and  after  hundreds 
of  man-hours  on  corrective  designs,  the  unissued  $10  bill  was  subjected  to  the  same 
procedure  and  hung  in  the  same  limbo  of  uncertain  issue.  The  new  incoming  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Gage  would  decide  whether  the  revised  make-do  issue  would  continue 
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Schedule  of  time  and  costs  in  producing  the  $10  U.  S.  Silver  Certificate, 

series  of  1897 


in  circulation  or  whether  a more  conventional  new  issue  would  take  the  place  of  the 
advanced  “artistic”  1896  silver  certificates. 

Volmime  of  Work  Execmtedl  Ender  Thomas  F,  Morris 

I shall  digress  from  the  main  topic  at  this  point  in  the  narration  to  point  out  the 
extremely  large  volume  of  work  executed  under  my  father’s  charge.  Among  his  papers 
I find  an  official  report,  prepared  by  his  assistant,  providing  him  with  a record  of  the 
work  which  the  Engraving  Department  performed  during  the  period  from  July  i,  1893, 
to  June  I,  1896.  This  does  not  include  the  many  dies  and  plates  for  the  U.  S.  Postage, 
Postage  Dues  and  Newspaper  stamps  of  the  1894  series. 

NATIONAL  CURRENCY 


Recut  Dies 

$10  National  Currency  Face  (Series  1882) 

$20  National  Currency  Face  (Series  1882) 

Lettering  for  $10  N.C.  Face  (Series  1882)  (United  States,  etc.) 

Lettering  for  20  N.C.  Face  (Series  1882)  (United  States,  etc.) 

Lettering  for  50  N.C.  Face  (Series  1882)  (United  States,  etc.) 

Lettering  for  100  N.C.  Face  (Series  1882)  (L^nited  States,  etc.) 

End  pieces  for  N.C.  tints.  Series  1882,  for  States  of  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky 
End  piece  (Eagle)  for  s’s  and  lo’s.  North  Carolina  tints.  Series  1882 


New  Jersey,  ^drginia,  North 
Total  iS 


NEW  COATS  OF  ARMS  ENGRAVED 
North  Carolina,  Wyoming,  Maryland,  Utah,  Alabama,  District  of  Columbia 


Total  6 
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DUPLICATE  PLATES  MADE  WITH  NEW  STYLE  OF  TITLE  FOR  NATIONAL  CURRENCY 


10/20 

1349 

10/20 

2672 

10/ 20 

1 000 

c 

c 

I9S7 

.✓1 

0 

0 

1302 

4/ s 

1 029 

4/> 

1036 

4/5 

1197 

Chester  N.  B.  Chester,  N.  Y. 

First  N.  B.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

N.  B.  of  the  Republic,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Exchange  N.  B.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Providence  N.  B.  Providence,  R.  1. 
Columbian  N.  B.  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  B.  of  North  America,  Providence,  R.  1. 
Merchants  N.  B.  Burlington,  ^'t. 


Total  8 


NEW  CURRENCY  SCRIPT  AND  TITLE  DIES  ENGRAVED 


256  Dies  to  June  1/96 
251  Titles  for  Banks  Engraved 
New  Dies 

Lathe  work  49  pieces 

Script  16  pieces 

Lettering  loi  pieces 

Ornaments  58  pieces 

$ and  No.  panels  ^ 8 pieces 

Coupons  for  bonds  8 pieces 

Black  line  lathework  19  pieces 

Misc.  pieces  49  pieces 


Total 


308  pieces 


VIGNETTES 


Buffalo  head 
Male  figure  (2) 

Cupids 

Flowers  of  the  South 

Coats  of  arms  for  Germany,  Italy, 


World’s  Fair  Building 
Female  figure  (2) 

Sea  horses  (2) 

Ship  Shenandoah 

Spain,  England,  France,  Russia, 


$10,000  Cert,  of  Indebtedness  (Cherokee  Debt.) 

Face,  tint  and  back 

Military  Bounty  Land  Warrant,  face  and  tints 

2c  playing  card  stamps,  6 plates 

Warrant  of  Employment,  Internal  Revenue  Agents 

Accountable  Warrant,  face 

Settlement  Warrant,  face 

Passport  for  Embassy 

Passport  for  Agency  and  Consul  General  at  Cairo,  Egypt 


4%  Interest  Check  5 on 

5%  Interest  Check  5 on 

Draft  for  Legation  2 on 

Draft  for  Embassy  2 on 


Admittance  card.  House  of  Representatives  8 on 


$50  4% 
100  4% 
500  4 % 

1.000  4% 

3.000  4% 
10,000  4% 


Reg. 

Bond 

back. 

tint 

and 

face 

Reg. 

Bond 

back, 

tint 

and 

face 

Reg. 

Bond 

back. 

tint 

and 

face 

Reg. 

Bond 

back. 

tint 

and 

face 

Reg. 

Bond 

back. 

tint 

and 

face 

Reg. 

Bond 

back. 

tint 

and 

face 

$30 

1 00 

3% 

1 ,000 

3% 

0,000 

3% 

50 

4% 

300 

4% 

1 ,000 

4% 

1,000 

4% 

1 00 

4% 

1 00 

4% 

1 ,000 

4% 

1 00 

4% 

50 

3% 

Reg.  bond,  tint  and  face 

Reg.  bond,  tint  and  face 

Reg.  bond,  tint  and  face 

Reg.  bond,  tint  and  face 

Coupon  Bond,  back  tint  and  face 
Coupon  Bond,  back  tint  and  face 
Coupon  Bond,  tint  5 plates 

Coupon  Bond,  back  4 plates 

Coupon  Bond,  back  2 plates 

Coupon  Bond,  tint  i plate 

Coupon  Bond,  face  10  plates 

Coupon  Bond,  face  i plate 
Coupon  Bond,  face,  tint  and  back 


Eagle  (2) 

Floralia 

Anchor 

Steamship  St.  Louis 
Netherlands 

Total  23 


Total  21 


Total  23 
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100  5%  Coupon  Bond,  face  i plate 
1,000  5%  Coupon  Bond,  face  6 plates 


Total  3Q 


NEW  STYLE  OF  MISC.  PLATES  MADE  TO  TAKE  PLACE  OF  OLD  ONES 


P.  O.  Dept.  Warrants  (2  plates) 
Transportation  Request  tint  and  face 
Steamboat  Inspectors  Commission 
Certificate  of  Registry  of  Vessels 
Card  of  Admission,  Senate  Gallery 


$1,000  Face  I plate 

1,000  Back  I plate 


NEW  SILVER  CERTIFICATES,  SERIES  1891 


$i  S.  C.  face 
5 S.  C.  face 

1 S.  C.  back 

2 S.  C.  back 
5 S.  C.  back 


NEW  SILVER  CERTIFICATES,  SERIES  1896 

7 plates 

3 plates 
9 plates 

8 plates 

4 plates 


Playing  card  stamp  (i) 


SURFACE  WORK 

Portrait  of  DeWitt  Clinton 
Postal  card 
10  cigarette  stamps 
20  cigarette  stamps 
Lettering  “Five  per  cent” 

Denomination  lathe  counter  for  $50  Bond  back 
Lettering  “Baltimore,  Md.” 


$i  S.  C.  back 

2 S.  C.  back 

3 S.  C.  back 

1,000  S.  C.  back 

Total  4 


NEW  NOTES  ENGRAVED 

$i  S.  C.  face 

2 S.  C.  face 

5 S.  C.  face 

10  S.  C.  face 

1,000  S.  C.  face 

Total  5 

PORTRAITS 


Total  7 


Total  2 


Total  31 


Total  7 


A.  E.  Stevenson 
W.  H.  Enochs 
W.  S.  Wilson 
J.  G.  Carlisle  (2) 
Judson  Harmon 
M.  B.  Wright 
H.  Smith 
M.  C.  Lisle 
F.  B.  Stockbridge 
Statue  of  Gen.  Stark 


R.  E.  Gibson 
D.  S.  Lamont 
W.  Lilly 
R.  Olney 
A.  H.  Colquitt 
J.  S.  Morton 
P.  S.  Post 
W.  Mutchler 
J.  L.  Chapman 
Statue  of  D.  Webster 


D.  Manning 
L.  Stanford 
W.  S.  Bissell 
C.  O’Neill 

H.  A.  Herbert 
G.  B.  Shaw 

E.  F.  ^McDonald 
G.  W.  Houk 


Total  2Q 


RE-CUT  DIES 

$i  S.  C.  back  (Old  series) 

I T.  N.  back  (Old  series) 

10  U.  S.  back  (Old  series) 

50  Cigar 

Vignette  “Diplomacy”  Vignette  “Centennial” 

V ignette  “Farmer  and  Mechanic” 

Lettering  for  $i  S.  C.  face  (Old  series) 

Lettering  for  10  S.  C.  face  (Old  series) 

Lettering  for  Oleomargarine  stamp 
Coupon  for  80  gal.  tax  paid  face 
Stub  for  80  gal.  tax  paid  face 
Stub  for  40  gal.  tax  paid  face 


Total  13 
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It  is  a fact  of  historical  interest  that  has  never  been  brought  to  light  that  a $i,000 
1896  silver  certificate,  front  and  back,  was  designed  and  engraved  and  is  so  indicated  in 
the  above  report. 

I'his  report  provides  an  insight  into  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  came  to  my 
father’s  attention  for  his  inspection  and  approval.  His  duties  were  not  confined  to 
designing.  Both  unfinished  and  finished  proofs  of  the  engravers’  dies  were  scrutinized, 
suggestions  given  for  improvement  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  with  added  pencil  drawings 
for  the  engraver  to  follow.  Proof  impressions  of  the  make-ready  plate  after  completion 
by  the  transferrer  had  to  be  carefully  examined  to  determine  whether  any  flaws  existed 
before  being  sent  to  the  printing  room. 

In  1932,  Edward  E.  Myers,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Engraving  Division,  told  me 
of  this  early  incident:  “As  a young  engraver,”  he  said,  “as  a lark,  I desired  to  test  your 
father’s  knowledge  of  engraving,  for  I knew  he  was  not  an  engraver.  I presented  a 
proof  impression  of  the  die  which  I had  about  finished,  requesting  your  father’s  approval. 
He  inspected  it  and  told  me  to  give  a certain  section  of  the  die  a further  acid  bite.  I 
took  it  to  my  bench  and  returned  within  a half  hour  and  again  presented  the  same  die 
impression  without  carrying  out  any  of  the  work  he  had  ordered.  He  inspected  it  and 
again  suggested  that  I give  the  die  a further  bite  of  acid  for  proper  color  in  printing.  I 
then  had  respect  for  his  knowledge  of  engraving.” 

On  the  same  visit  to  the  Engraving  Division  Frank  Lamasure,  a letter  engraver  who 
worked  under  my  father,  spoke  of  his  work  as  a designer  and  told  me,  “In  my  experience 
as  a bank  note  letter  engraver  your  Father  was  the  only  designer  whose  work  was  so 
carefully  and  minutely  executed  that  I could  follow  it  without  a change  in  the  engraving 
of  the  lettering  design  he  had  prepared.” 


William  McKinley  had  been  elected  President  over  William  Jennings  Bryan  by  a 
popular  vote  of  7,035,638  to  6,467,946  and  an  electoral  college  vote  of  271  to  176.  The 
“sound  money”  advocates  seemed  to  have  won  a critical  victory.  But  as  the  March  4, 
1897  inaugural  approached,  the  great  question  absorbing  the  Bureau  employees  was  who 
the  new  Director  would  be;  several  names  had  been  rumored  in  the  newspapers.  It  was 
assumed  that  Johnson  would  be  replaced  by  some  Republican,  according  to  tradition. 

Charles  Schlecht  did  not  wait  to  find  out.  He  resigned  in  January  and  said  his 
good-byes  to  the  Engraving  Department  personnel  on  January  7.  My  father,  who  knew 
of  Schlecht’s  intentions,  had  induced  Marcus  W.  Baldwin  to  give  up  free-lancing  in  New 
York  and  come  to  the  Bureau  under  an  arrangement  which  at  first  enabled  him  to  take 
time  off  at  pleasure  when  his  limited  assignments  were  completed.  He  was  sworn  in 
January  5,  spent  the  next  two  nights  with  the  Morrises  while  my  father  helped  him 
locate  a satisfactory  boarding  house,  and  then  on  the  ninth  occupied  Schlecht’s  section  in 
the  office  with  Fred  Smillie,  whom  he  knew.  How  often  my  father  must  have  regretted 
that  Marcus  Baldwin  had  not  been  at  the  Bureau  a year  and  a half  sooner! 

Mr.  Baldwin  went  to  work  at  once  on  the  Inaugural  Ball  program  and  ticket, 
touching  over  an  old  die  of  Mr.  Hatch’s,  etching  borders  around  the  portraits  of 
McKinley  and  Hobart  (yes,  etching,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  superb  portrait  engravers 
who  could  also  do  scrolls  and  etch  masterfully),  and  beginning  a Cupid  on  the  die  for 
the  Inaugural  ticket.  On  February  ii,  1897,  he  accompanied  my  parents  to  President  and 
M rs.  Cleveland’s  evening  reception  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  I'hey  shook  hands  with  the  President  and  all  the  dignitaries,  revelled  in  the 
colorful  formal  regalia  and  uniforms  of  the  Army  and  Navy  officers,  the  music,  floral 
decorations,  and  the  “very  fine”  dresses  of  the  ladies,  which  in  a few  styles  seemed  a 
trifle  “scanty.”  My  sister  Adele,  then  19,  came  to  Washington  to  attend  this  reception. 
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The  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  invitation  to  Mr.  Morris 
and  ladies  to  attend  on  February  11,  1897,  a reception  to  meet 
the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 


I doubt  it  was  legendary  but  I recall  in  my  youth  the  story  told  by  the  family  that  Lt. 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  the  illustrious  Indian  fighter  and  commander  of  the  Army  in  1897, 
was  attracted  by  my  sister  and  gave  her  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

On  July  12,  1897,  Mr.  Baldwin  accepted  a full-time  appointment  at  the  Bureau. 
The  lustre  and  universal  respect  he  won  for  its  engraving  reputation  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  Ourdan  and  for  a quarter-century  set  standards  for  a long  line  of  able 
successors  in  the  most  modest  and  most  grossly  undervalued  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Except  for  the  unsettled  question  about  the  fate  of  the  new  silver  certificates  and  the 
problem  of  corrective  die  revisions,  these  early  1897  days  at  the  Bureau  were  relatively 
carefree  for  Tom  Morris,  as  well  as  the  veteran  employees.  My  father’s  health  had 
begun  to  deteriorate,  through  as  one  who  had  rarely  needed  medical  attention  he  refused 
to  admit  it  to  himself  for  a long  time.  He  attributed  a succession  of  incapacitating, 
blinding  headaches  to  nerve  and  eye  strain  and  gladly  accepted  his  doctor’s  diagnosis  of 
sinus  inflammation.  The  prospect  of  a change  in  direction  of  the  Bureau  was  itself  a 
tonic.  But  he  and  his  associates  reckoned  without  Mark  Hanna’s  political  decision  to 
move  slowly  in  replacing  Democratic  office  holders  who  had  publicly  taken  a “sound 
money”  position  in  support  of  McKinley  and  against  Bryan’s  derision  of  the  gold  standard. 
I'hey  came  to  he  known  as  “Gold  Democrats.”  In  judicious  retention  of  such  Democratic 
appointees  as  he  thought  could  be  useful  in  their  home  states,  Hanna  cut  into  the  ranks 
of  opposition  party  leadership  in  several  key  areas.  While  Republican  aspirants  pleaded 
their  cases  for  jobs  and  cooled  their  heels,  several  “plums”  remained  in  possession  of 
“Gold  Democrats.” 

Claude  M,  Jolunsoii  Remaies  as  Director 

Claude  M.  Johnson  was  one  of  them.  Apparently  on  so  important  and  contentious 
an  issue  as  sound  money  a shrewd  politician  could  swap  horses  in  mid-stream  without 
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Designs  by  Tom  Morris  for  President  William 
McKinley’s  and  Vice President  Garret  A, 
Hobart’s  Inangnral  Pall  program.  They  are 
considered  bis  finest  work. 
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being  read  out  of  his  party  and  lay  a claim  to  preferment.  For  some  weeks  he  continued 
to  run  the  Bureau  while  newspapers  debated  the  principle  without  disturbing  Mark  Hanna. 

4'he  If'ashinffton  Evening  Star  of  March  26,  1897,  reported  that  Secretary  Carlisle, 
before  leaving  Washington,  had  talked  “to  both  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Gage 
regarding  Mr.  Johnson’s  case.”  Carlisle  enjoyed  an  advantageous  personal  position  from 
which  to  plead  his  friend’s  case.  He  was  retiring  from  politics.  Though  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  aisle,  he  and  McKinley  had  served  together  for  ten  years  in  the  House,  and  were 
on  friendly  terms.  The  Star  avowed  that  Carlisle 

“.  . . fold  them  tliat  Mr.  Johnson  had  ijonc  to  Kentucky  and  liail  done  heroic  work  in  the 
cause  of  tlie  cold  standard,  nuich  to  liis  own  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  as  a DemcKrat.  He 
pointed  out  tliat  the  Republican  victory  in  the  blue  i;rass  state  had  been  achieved  by  just  such  men  as 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  no  one  had  exerted  himself  more  earnestly  in  the  cause  of  “sound  money"  than 
had  the  present  chief  of  the  Mureau  of  Knitravini;  and  Printini;. 
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. . . President  McKinley  is  being  overwhelmed  with  requests  from  Democrats  who  left  their 
own  party  to  work  for  the  cause  of  the  gold  standard,  and  he  has  found  it  quite  embarrassing  to 
displace  such  men.  In  the  more  prominent  cases  he  will  probably  allow  such  office  holders  to  hold  on 
perhaps  longer  than  they  would  ordinarily  be  permitted  to  do. 

7'he  independent  New  York  Times  could  not  see  what  this  consideration  had  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau;  it  remonstrated  on  the  editorial  page: 

It  is  difficult  to  discern  just  what  the  “pull”  of  Mr.  Claude  M.  Johnson  is  upon  the  new's- 
papers  in  favor  of  his  retention  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  It  may  W'ell  be 
said  that  Johnson  v\'as  a “gold  Democrat”  last  fall,  as  these  newspapers  reiterate,  but  w'e  see  no 
reason  why  that  fact  should  suffice  to  keep  in  office  an  official  who  has  been  under  almost  constant 
criticism  for  the  blunders,  the  losses  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Department  of  Government  Engraving 
and  Printing  under  his  administration.  Let  us  hope  that  the  recent  silver  certificates  are  the  last 
of  Johnson’s  notorious  blunders,  and  that  a man  will  be  put  in  his  place  who,  whether  “gold 
Democrat”  or  gold  Republican,  knows  his  business  and  will  attend  to  it  to  the  public  satisfaction. 

But  Kentucky,  a border  state  closely  divided  between  the  parties,  had  indeed  gone  Republi- 
can, and  Carlisle  capitalized  the  result  to  sponsor  retention  of  his  protege  in  office  for  at 
least  a while.  The  new  term  for  Johnson  grew  from  weeks  to  months  and  at  last  to 
another  four  years. 

Attempts  to  Alter  the  New  Ciirreiicy 

In  a sense  my  father’s  work  in  the  redesign  of  the  three  silver  certificate  faces  was 
Act  II  in  his  assignment  to  major  revisions,  the  1894  stamp  issue  having  been  the  first. 
His  original  designs  in  several  other  areas  of  Bureau  work  could  not  offset  in  personal 
satisfaction  the  lost  opportunity  to  model  a whole  new  series  of  currency.  But  he  persisted 
in  his  role  of  trouble-shooter  and,  though  handicapped  by  blindness  in  one  eye  for  periods 
of  time,  got  the  revisions  in  shape  for  printing.  The  Washington  Times  of  May  i,  1897, 
reported,  under  the  heading  “Plates  for  New  Treasury  Notes”: 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is  engaged  in  making  plates  for  the  five  and  two- 
dollar  bills  of  the  last  series.  These  bills  when  printed  were  too  dark  and  the  numbers  too  indistinct 
for  rapid  use  at  the  banks,  and  the  Treasury  Department  received  many  complaints  concerning  them. 

To  remedy  this  evil  new  plates  are  being  made,  which  will  make  the  bills  much  lighter  in  color, 
and  the  figures  in  the  corner  of  the  bills  will  be  plain  and  distinct. 

But  the  same  day  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  used  the  headings  “Will  Call  in  the  Notes” 
and  “New  Silver  Certificates  Liable  To  Be  Counterfeited  with  Ease”  to  introduce  this 
report : 


Secretary  Gage  has  determined  to  call  in  and  destroy  the  new  one,  two  and  fiv'e-dollar  silver 
certificates  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  last  administration. 

These  notes  or  certificates  were  considered  triumphs  of  high  art  by  Chief  Johnson,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  by  his  superior.  Secretary  Carlisle,  but  they  have  been  decidedly 
unpopular  with  the  general  public  and  merchants. 

The  notes  are  peculiarly  liable  to  counterfeiting,  most  of  the  old-time  checks  having  been  removed 
in  order  to  make  the  pictorial  finish  of  the  notes  satisfactory.  Engravers  are  at  work  on  new 
designs  for  certificates  to  be  issued  in  substitution  for  the  current  monstrosities. 

Secretary  Gage  Cancels  tlie  1896  Silver  Certificates 

A Washington  news  release  of  May  3 appeared  the  next  day  in  all  the  metropolitan 
papers  of  the  country.  Its  headline  said  simply,  “Gage  Cancels  Certificates,”  and  then 
went  on : 

Secretary  Gage  has  determined  to  cancel  the  new  one-dollar,  two-dollar,  and  five-dollar  silver 
certificates  outstanding  as  they  come  into  the  Treasury.  The  total  foots  up  $16,280,000  in  ones, 
$8,144,000  twos,  and  $30,000,000  fives — $34,424,000  in  all.  It  may  take  years  to  wipe  out  the 
entire  issues  and  substitute  bills. 

It  can  be  said  authoritatively,  however,  that  no  more  of  the  so-called  “new  certificates”  will 
be  printed. 
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Neither  will  fresco  painters  be  called  in  to  make  designs  for  the  substitutes.  The  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  had  been  endeavoring  to  force  these  certificates  into  circulation. 

It  (lid  take  quite  a while  nearly  to  “wipe  out”  and  destroy  the  26,352,000  individual  notes 
of  the  combined  three  denominations.  The  task  will  probably  never  be  completed,  due 
to  the  devotion  and  happy  dedication  of  that  enlightened  fraternity  of  numismatists  who 
combine  a love  of  history  with  a love  of  engraved  designs  in  miniature  to  discover  pleasure 
and  the  joy  of  the  hunt  for  assets  which  never  deteriorate. 

In  my  father’s  diaries  and  journals  is  found  all  the  anguish  caused  by  the  debauch- 
ment  of  a perfectly  reasonable  aim  to  make  United  States  currency  more  attractive  com- 
mercially. Nor  was  there  any  compelling  reason  why  some  measure  of  improvement 
could  not  have  been  attained  without  sacrifice  of  those  essential  characteristics  of  a 
circulating  paper  medium  into  which  time-tested  protective  devices  had  been  built  with 
remarkable  success.  But  Tom  Morris  was  forced  by  a wholly  artificial  and  detestable 
set  of  circumstances  to  stand  by  and  then  experience  the  failure  he  both  predicted  and 
attempted  to  avert.  And  yet  in  all  his  record  of  this  debacle  there  is  not  one  postmortem 
statement.  The  press  reports  heaped  on  Johnson  brought  him  no  satisfaction  and  the 
misguided  vignettes  of  the  artists  seemed  only  a waste  of  fine  talent.  Throughout  the 
most  distressing  periods  of  the  design  and  production  of  this  issue  runs  the  high  note  of 
lost  opportunity  for  creation  and  the  low  note  of  keen  disappointment. 

As  late  as  Christmas  week  in  1895,  Johnson  gave  my  father  one  last  chance  to 
recant  and  give  his  approval  to  the  designs  of  the  new  issue.  But  Tom  Morris  did  not 
know  how  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  either  personal  or  professional  principles: 

Sat.  Dec.  28/95:  IVIr.  J.  asked  me  If  I thought  anyone  could  criticize  the  $i  silver  certificate 
Face  (Low’s).  I said:  “Well,  I don’t  know  exactly.’’  “Yes,”  he  said,  “you  still  seem  to  be  in 
doubt  about  it.  But  I will  stake  my  department  on  it  and  (also  the)  judgment  of  my  engravers.” 

He  tried  again  in  May,  1896,  when  it  became  apparent  the  initial  adverse  reaction  to  the 
$i  certificate  was  spreading  and  bringing  discomfort  to  the  Treasury.  Secretary  Carlisle 
had  already  instructed  the  Bureau  to  do  something  promptly  about  the  confusion  caused 
by  bank  cashiers’  inability  to  distinguish  denominations  rapidly.  The  staff  worked  round 
the  clock;  my  father’s  dairy  for  Decoration  Day  reads: 

iMay  30,  1896:  Mr.  Johnson  asked  me  for  opinion  of  $i  silver  Face,  now  that  it  is  nearly 
finished  (with  counters  of  lathe,  etc.).  I told  him  plainly  that  it  would  never  make  a bank  note; 
I told  him  I knew  he  didn’t  like  to  have  me  talk  this  way,  but  if  he  would  take  the  letter  that  1 
wrote  to  Blashfield  a year  ago,  he  would  possibly  understand  what  I meant.  The  letter  would 
explain  it  better. 

He  told  me  I was  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  failure,  etc.  But  I jumped  to  my  feet  saying  Never! 
I would  not  listen  to  such  talk  after  all  the  fighting  I had  had  with  the  artists  and  two  engravers 
and  in  opposition  to  everyone,  standing  alone  fighting  this  thing  to  keep  him  from  trouble. 

Johnson  apparently  decided  not  to  take  action  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  when 
his  own  future  status  would  be  known.  This  conversation  simply  assured  my  father  of 
the  termination  of  his  career  at  the  Bureau  if  Johnson  continued  in  office. 

Incidentally,  one  diary  entry  of  interest  to  postal  stationery  collectors  appears  during 
this  period  of  pressure  to  reengrave  the  silver  certificate  dies: 

April  22/96:  These  Postal  Cards  now  being  engraved  are  a nuisance.  How  I wish  the  Govern- 
ment would  permit  us  to  electrotype  them,  and  save  this  waste  of  engraving  time. 

Johnson’s  annual  report  for  the  prior  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  shows  the 
Bureau  had  charged  Calvin  C.  Woolworth,  the  contractor  at  Castleton.  N.  \ $299.77 
for  46  “fiat  postal-card  plates”  and  $56.90  for  repairing  77  of  them.  I'he  next  year  the 
Bureau  supplied  him  96  fiat  plates  for  $320  and  144  “curved  postal-card  plates”  for 
$578.  Dies  for  these  were  specially  engraved  for  surface  printing.  But  since  only  the 
current  domestic  card  S 14  (UX12),  issued  January,  1894,  6ie  international  postal 
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card  S 16  (UX13)  issued  January,  1897,  were  produced  during  my  father’s  term  of 
office  at  the  Bureau,  I am  at  a loss  to  know  to  what  postal  card  engraving  his  diary 
referred.  The  international  postal  card  carried  the  same  design  as  the  1879  issue,  on  a 
larger  card  surface.  Perhaps  engravings  for  surface  printing  had  to  be  replenished  from 
time  to  time  if  they  did  not  stand  up  well  in  transfer  to  flat  and  rotary  plates  in  large 
quantities. 


Ohio  and  Mew  Jersey  State  seals  used  on  the  reverse  of  Second  Charter 
National  Bank  Notes  as  designed  by  Thomas  F.  Morris. 


Some  idea  of  the  tense  atmosphere  at  the  Bureau  can  be  gained  from  my  father’s 
notations  that  his  1896  vacation  for  30  days  began  August  22,  when  he  took  his  family 
by  rail  to  Keyport,  a north  Jersey  shore  resort  about  30  miles  from  North  Branch  as  the 
crow  flies.  On  September  ii  he  got  an  urgent  telegram  from  Johnson  to  report  back 
to  Washington  at  once.  In  these  few  days  near  home  he  visited  three  doctors  in  different 
towns  seeking  relief  from  head  pains  and  weakness  in  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Back  at  work 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  I2th,  he  plunged  into  corrective  designing  of  the  $2  and 
$5  faces,  then  being  subjected  to  even  harsher  criticism  than  the  $1.  Further  work  on 
the  $10  value  was  shelved  until  a little  later.  In  this  letter  dated  February  7,  1897,  he 
writes,  in  part: 

From  every  quarter  I hear  the  condemnation  of  the  $1,  $2  and  $5  silver  certificates,  although  I 
was  told  by  a Treasury  Department  Chief  today  that  no  one  has  any  fault  to  find  with  the  backs 
which  I designed.  He  told  me  also  that  I\Ir.  Carlisle  told  him  long  ago  that  he  did  not  like  the 
faces  and  was  afraid  they  were  too  much  like  pictures  to  be  liked  by  the  commercial  world  and  the 
bankers.  He  was  right  but  he  should  have  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  asked  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  Bank  Note  men. 

Tom  Morris  Sliows  Evidence  of  Declining  Healtli 

Now  appears  a mystifying  gap  in  a series  of  meticulously  kept  diaries  and  journals. 
For  two  months  between  mid-September  and  mid-November  not  a single  reference  is  made 
to  his  work  at  the  Bureau.  But  on  November  15  my  father  made  a cryptic  entry: 
“Called  on  Dr.  Richardson  for  treatment  of  catarrh;  $2  each  treatment.”  In  the  next 
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six  weeks  a man  who  rarely  needed  medical  care  received  18  treatments  for  an  ailment 
he  did  not  have.  The  deterioration  of  his  once  robust  health  had  set  in.  It  was  not 
caused,  however,  by  his  frustrations  in  work.  As  he  continued  to  go  from  doctor  to 
doctor  in  search  of  relief,  they  either  could  not  diagnose  his  malady  or  chose  not  to  reveal 
it  to  him  because  it  was  incurable.  Nor  did  my  mother  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
cause  of  his  periodic  incapacitation.  Marcus  Baldwin’s  diary  for  early  1897  makes  note 
of  my  father’s  intermittent  absences  from  work  for  days  at  a time  and  of  his  calls  at 
our  house  to  find  my  father  unable  to  get  out  of  bed.  In  this  state  of  health  Tom 
Morris’  last  months  with  the  Bureau  must  have  seemed  a trial  by  fire.  He  was  only 
45  and  approaching  the  prime  of  creative  ability  in  bank  note  and  stamp  design. 

Yet  my  father’s  undiminished  concern  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  attested  by  a 
letter  of  John  R.  Hill,  answering  an  inquiry  by  my  vacationing  father.  Mr.  Hill  regretted 
that  he  had  not  found  seashore  relief  from  the  pain  on  the  left  side  of  his  head;  he  also 
reported  that  Johnson  had  only  partially  approved  the  $10  face,  and  that  Schlecht  was 
“working  on  the  centre  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  two  counters 
transferred  before  doing  the  work  near  to  them.  As  to  your  inquiry  about  the  counter, 
there  is  nothing  favorable  to  mention,  as  the  second  cutting  is  inferior  to  the  first  which 
you  saw.  ...  As  you  have  asked  for  a proof  of  the  counter,  will  send  one  to  you  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  made.  . . . Kind  regards  to  all  the  family  and  those  at  North  Branch.” 
(Mr.  Hill  followed  my  father  as  Chief  of  the  Department  but  he  was  not  a bank  note 
designer.) 

But  were  it  not  for  Marcus  Baldwin’s  1897  diary  and  my  father’s  last  letter  from 
Washington  to  my  19-year-old  sister  Adele,  living  in  Brooklyn  with  her  aunt,  there 
would  exist  no  written  record  of  Tom  Morris’  last  few  months  at  the  Bureau,  except 
a last  brief  note  found  in  his  diary.  Dated  June  4,  1897,  it  revealed  that  he  had  “prepared 
six  different  large  specimen  sheets  for  the  Tennessee  exhibit.”  His  own  diary  and  journal 
was  neglected  as  he  began  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  his  illness  and  sought  to  find  its 
cure.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  my  father  attended  at  least  one  church  service  almost  every 
Sunday  they  were  together  in  Washington.  They  went  to  several  different  Congregational, 
Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches,  especially  to  hear  sermons  by  eminent  visiting  clergy- 
men who  welcomed  Invitations  to  preach  in  the  capital.  They  were  in  each  other’s 
company  often  at  musicals,  art  showings,  and  lectures  at  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
My  father  apparently  was  determined  not  to  become  a recluse  despite  his  constant 
medical  treatments. 

It  is  clear  from  Baldwin’s  diary  that  he  did  practically  all  of  the  reengraving  and 
etching  required  to  correct  the  causes  of  unabated  criticism  of  the  new  silver  certificates. 
Between  March  9 and  April  23,  he  devoted  eighteen  and  a half  days  of  work  to  the  die 
and  plate  of  the  $i  note;  between  March  22  and  May  17,  fifteen  days  on  the  $2,  and  in 
April  six  days  of  engraving  on  the  die  of  the  $5  denomination.  Baldwin’s  versatility 
comes  to  light  in  three  other  entries  for  this  period;  On  May  14  he  began  tracing  the 
portrait  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Sherman  and  the  next  day  transferred  it  to  steel, 
preparatory  to  engraving;  on  May  18  he  took  the  vignette  Fortuna,  barely  begun  by 
Schlecht,  to  finish  it,  and  on  the  19th  he  engraved  an  “ornamental  corner  for  a revenue 
stamp.” 


After  all  this  effort  to  make-do  with  the  silver  certificates,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Lyman  Judson  Gage  (1836-1927)  concluded  that  no  revision  of  impractical  designs  offered 
as  much  likelihood  of  quieting  the  business  community  as  a new  issue  modelled  along  more 
traditional  lines.  Gage  was  born  to  farm  parents  in  Madison  County,  New  '’l  ork, 
midway  between  Syracuse  and  Utica  and  birthplace  of  the  historic  Canastota  wagons. 
After  some  youthful  banking  experience  he  migrated  at  19  to  Chicago,  six  years  before 
the  Civil  War.  Here  he  rose  to  the  presidency  of  the  I'lrst  National  Bank,  a forceful 
influence  in  the  financial  life  of  the  Middle  West.  He  was  independent  in  politics  and 
had  never  held  political  office  when  he  declined  President  Cleveland’s  proffer  of  the 
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I'reasury  post  in  1893.  But  he  had  publicly  opposed  Bryan’s  monetary  theories  and, 

when  McKinley  offered  him  the  post,  accepted  to  lend  weight  to  what  he  considered 
sound  governmental  fiscal  policies.  As  banker  and  business  counsellor  Gage  came  to  the 
capital  with  free  hands,  eminently  qualified  to  study  the  operations  of  the  Bureau. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  continuity  of  excellent  work  at  the  Bureau  that, 
even  had  Johnson  not  needed  a way  out  for  his  modelling  fiasco,  my  father’s  failing 

health  made  him  ineligible  to  continue  in  either  capacity.  He  could  not  have  lasted  out 
another  month,  for  the  tumor  behind  his  left  eye  was  finally  diagnosed  as  malignant  when 
he  returned  to  New  York.  His  last  letter  of  June  13  to  my  older  sister  reveals  his 
trying  predicament: 

M y dear  Dollie:  I am  sorry  to  say  I am  just  up  from  a sick  bed,  and  have  had  a very  mean 

time.  Last  Wednesday  I did  not  get  to  office  until  3 :3o,  I felt  so  bad  all  day.  Thursday  I could 

not  get  out  of  bed  and  feared  I was  going  to  have  a serious  illness.  When  the  doctor  arrived  he 
assured  me  that  there  were  no  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  that  the 
Engine  had  given  out  and  I would  have  to  lay  up  for  repairs  . . . wanted  only  rest  and  would 
be  all  right  again  soon. 

I was  able  to  get  on  my  feet  again  Saturday,  but  you  could  have  blown  me  over  with  a feather. 
He  prescribed  four  big  stiff  whiskey  punches  a day,  a tonic  five  times  a day,  and  some  pills  every 
three  hours.  I was  therefore  yesterday  a walking  apothecary  shop ; today  he  give  me  some  powders 
to  relieve  this  terrible  pain  in  my  head.  . . . 

Dr.  Richardson  is  at  my  head  and  throat.  Dr.  Baggart  is  at  my  stomach  and  nerves,  and 
Dr.  Wilmer  is  at  my  eyes,  or  e.xpects  to  be  very  soon.  So  I am  now'  in  the  hands  of  the  experts.  . . . 

I expect  to  go  to  work  tomorrow,  but  I’m  not  going  to  remain  long,  as  the  Doctor  has  written 

Mr.  Johnson  that  I will  be  unable  to  attend  to  my  duties  for  some  time  to  come.  If  I can  stave 

off  this  weakness  till  after  the  ist  of  July,  I am  going  to  try  to  get  a few  weeks  vacation.  Then 
I will  go  to  North  Branch  for  a quiet  vacation.  ...  If  I had  any  time  coming  to  me  before  the 
1st,  I would  go  at  once.  . . . 

Will  you  write  me  as  soon  as  possible  and  tell  me  how  you  and  Auntie  Deda  can  make  out  to 
come  very  soon  and  stay  until  July  ist  or  until  I go  away.  I must  confess  I am  in  a very  nervous 
condition  ; even  writing  this  letter  to  you  has  quite  played  me  out.  . . . The  children  are  all  well 

and  want  to  see  Dollie,  and  the  weather  now'  is  simply  delightful.  Love  to  all.  . . . Your  loving 

and  affectionate  Papa.  . . . Enclosed  find  $15.00. 

After  a conference  with  Johnson  on  June  18,  the  Director  sent  him  by  hand  the  same 
day  the  following  official  notice:  “Leave  of  absence  from  duty  in  the  Bureau  with  pay 
is  hereby  granted  you  from  June  19th  to  June  30,  1897,  both  dates  inclusive.”  Signed 
with  a flourish  in  Johnson’s  grandiloquent  style,  this  note  left  unsaid  that  my  father,  in 
sickness  or  in  health,  would  not  return  after  July  i.  Baldwin’s  diary  for  Saturday,  June 
19  says:  “Heard  today  that  Mr.  Morris  had  been  discharged  from  his  position  here  as 
chief  of  the  Engraving  department.” 

I'hat  sam.e  day  my  father  put  his  family  aboard  the  “Royal  Blue  Limited”  for  the 
last  time,  his  children  unaware  of  the  gravity  of  his  illness  and  expecting  to  return  to 
Washington  after  a summer  In  the  country.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Mr.  Baldwin 
went  from  church  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  evening  with  Tom  IVIorris,  who  stayed  over 
a few  days  to  fill  a wooden  chest  with  28  years’  drawings  and  proofs  and  to  arrange  for 
moving  the  household  furniture  and  pictures  to  North  Branch.  He  vacated  the  Stoughton 
Street  house  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  on  July  5 took  a temporary  room  In 
Baldwin’s  Chapin  Street  hoarding  house. 

M arcus  Baldwin  returned  to  the  capital  on  June  30  after  a week’s  vacation  with 
his  elderly  mother  at  Ocean  Grove  on  the  Jersey  shore.  His  last  diary  reference  to  my 
father,  until  December,  said  that  on  Saturday  evening,  July  10,  he  “went  with  Mr. 
M orris  downtown.  Stopped  in  a restaurant  and  had  some  watermelon.” 

I'hroughout  the  last  six  months  of  1897,  Baldwin  turned  out  a wealth  of  superior 
engraving  for  the  Bureau.  He  completed  the  portrait  of  Sherman,  the  Fortuna  vignette. 
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and  the  head  of  John  Adams  for  surface  printing  on  the  new  index  or  library  postal 
card  S 19  (UX15)  to  which  he  devoted  a total  of  14  engraving  days.  Scattered  between 
this  work  were  a bull’s  head  for  the  Agriculture  Department,  a die  of  the  head  of  Henry 
Clay  for  surface  printing  of  the  lO-pack  cigarette  revenue  stamp,  and  three  and  a half 
engraving  days  to  complete  the  “large  wreath”  for  the  new  ic  Jefferson  postal  card  S 17 
(UX14),  The  most  elaborate  piece  was  a die  for  the  War  Department  which  Baldwin 
prepared  in  an  original  drawing,  engraved  and  etched;  he  called  it  “Soldiers  Telegraph- 
ing in  Battle.”  He  retouched  the  die  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  head  for  the  20-pack 
cigarette  revenue  stamp  and  also  the  background  of  the  engraved  vignette  of  a Lafayette 
portrait.  One  of  his  last  assignments  that  year  was  a series  of  photographs  of  the  head 
of  IMcKinley’s  favorite  saddle  horse,  from  which  the  President  chose  one  for  Baldwin 
to  etch. 

During  Christmas  week  Mr.  Baldwin  came  to  New  York  for  the  holidays;  the 
following  diary  notes  were  then  entered: 

Wed.  Dec.  29:  Went  to  the  home  of  Miss  Morris  in  Brooklyn  to  see  how  i\Ir.  Thomas  Morris 
was.  Found  he  had  been  taken  to  a private  hospital  uptown. 

Thurs.  Dec.  30:  Received  a note  from  IVIiss  Morris  today,  asking  me  to  call  at  18  Broadway. 

Fri.  Dec.  31:  Went  to  see  Miss  Morris,  and  afterward  to  see  Air.  Alorris  at  the  doctor’s 
hospital  on  Lexington  Ave.  He  had  an  operation  performed,  taking  out  his  left  eye.  He  was  glad 
to  see  me,  but  appeared  to  be  suffering  great  pain.  The  doctor  did  not  give  me  much  encouragement 
to  think  he  would  recover. 

My  father’s  death  on  January  18,  1898,  brought  surcease  from  his  incurable  affliction 
and  shielded  him  from  the  remorse  of  having  to  surrender  a career  his  loss  of  sight  had 
already  closed.  After  services  at  our  Willoughby  Avenue  home  in  Brooklyn  my  father 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  plot  in  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery.  Many  of  his  old  New 
York  business  associates  were  in  the  cortege.  Among  them  was  his  first  mentor  James 
Parsons  Major  who,  in  his  80th  year,  travelled  from  Somerville,  N.  J.  to  console  my 
mother. 

It  was  fitting  that  a gentleman  of  Marcus  Baldwin’s  character  should  have  been  the 
last  artist  to  talk  to  my  father.  They  were  kindred  spirits,  so  alike  in  philosophies  of 
life — their  search  for  its  meaning  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  mandate  to  serve  one’s 
fellow-men,  their  high  ethical  standards  of  private  conduct,  their  appreciation  of  beauty 
as  handmaiden  to  human  happiness,  their  uncompromising  devotion  to  perfection  of  their 
forms  of  artistic  expression,  as  though  the  Lord  of  Creation  had  favored  them  with  gifts 
to  be  refined  and  shared. 

Yet  art  for  art’s  sake  was  not  their  creed  ; it  was  only  one  of  the  challenging  paths 
man  might  choose  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Neither  Michelangelo  or 
Pennell,  nor  Academicians  like  James  Smillie  and  Alfred  Jones,  they  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  practitioners  of  bank  note  design  and  engraving  at  a time  when  it  was  the 
country’s  most  estimable  form  of  commerical  art  and  its  most  difficult  to  master  in 
miniature  effect. 


On  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  capital  there  is  a plaque  which  reads:  “What  is  past 
is  prologue.”  Boyhood  in  my  father’s  affectionate  companionship  and  maturity  in  which 
memories  are  mingled  with  admiration  for  his  character  and  career  have  been  the 
prologue  to  contentment  in  my  own  life.  In  truth  I went  to  school  to  my  father. 

^'wo  score  and  some  years  after  his  going  1 drove  out  to  North  Branch  to  relive 
the  scenes  of  happy  days  in  his  company.  It  was  one  of  those  soft  and  fragrant  spring 
days  \\hen  Nature  shows  in  green  finery  and  red  budding  shrubs  and  seeded  rolling  fields 
her  delicately  engraved  proofs  of  that  new  life  which  follows  a long  sleep.  My  father 
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The  primary  school  at  North  Branch,  N.  J.,  as  it  appeared 

in  the  early  1900’s. 


(’hildren  of  the  North  Branch,  N.  .1.,  primary  school  which  Mr.  IMorris’  sons 
attended  followinf»‘  his  death.  They  were  of  families  he  knew  during’  his 
earlier  days  when  spendiiif*  his  summers  in  Central  Jersey. 


Top  How — Kiiiiii:i  Hell.  Ilos.sie  Ci‘;uiier,  Fmiiiy  A\’illisniis.  Jennie  T.  Voorliees  (Teaelier) 
I.iilii  >Iinsle,  Ann  .\e.st.  I«l:i  Mnninnn.  Kniery  (T*jiiner,  Frank  Sielert,  AA’alter  AI. 

.Sa^e  (Teaelier). 

Sei’oinl  How  l)o\\ii — (ieor^te  HesiKy,  IVelson  Dunn,  Ffliel  Hell.  Carrie  liJine.  Knilora  Hell, 
Sue  Hess  Flynn,  Alay  Flynn,  Heli:i  Howl:in(l,  Hattie  Cotl  ins'tua.  Kilji  lla^'eniaii, 

Klejinor  A ;in  \est.  Italpli  A jin  l*elt. 

Tliiril  How  Down — lOtlie!  tiaston.  Alary  A ainlerlieek,  kottie  Hiippell,  Alas'S'ir  A anclerlieek, 
ATellie  Hell,  Ann:i  Hierkainp.  Ilarrj  AA  illiains,  Filitli  Ho^vljiinl,  (ieorRe  Fever.  .)a«‘oli  l*fatV. 

Hottoin  How  — Lawton  Alorris,  AA'illiani  r'lyiin,  l^'rank  niiAlont.  Cli;irl<‘s  AAalilron.  Henry 
Hamilton,  Arthur  AA  :ildron,  Alcwrill  lliK'^ins,  AlorRjin  Alorris.  .liiii  A Jin  Fleet,  Artie  Hell. 
Toni  Alorris  II. 
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Cai>t.  Isaac  Brokaw’s  home  in  North  Branch,  N.  J. 
Avhere  Gen.  Georj^e  AV^ashington  visited  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  widoAv  of  the  Captain  during  the  General’s 
encampment  at  Somerville. 


walked  with  me  in  spirit  over  familiar  roads  and  explored  our  old  woodland  paths  un- 
changed in  sun-shafted  serenity.  The  ancient  grist  mill  had  burned  down,  but  the  branch 
waters  flooded  past  to  remind  us  of  the  eternal  verities. 

I told  him  about  the  first  winter  his  family  spent  in  North  Branch  without  him, 
and  the  half-mile  trudge  through  snow  storms  to  the  two-room  schoolhouse  where  our 
teacher  had  tacked  one  of  my  detail  maps  on  the  wall  and  kept  it  there  as  long  as  we 
attended  that  school.  I showed  him  the  photograph  of  the  school  as  he  knew  it,  with 
his  three  sons  among  the  students  grouped  outside.  I thought  of  the  time  I was  alone  on  the 
river  ice,  crashed  through,  and  managed  to  crawl  out  from  under  it  to  safety  without 
any  help,  at  least  without  any  visible  help;  my  delight  in  finding  his  water  color  sketches 
of  the  old  homestead  with  gardens  and  grape  arbor,  unchanged  from  the  last  moments 
he  knew  there;  the  thrill  of  the  rhythmic  hoofbeat  of  trotting  horses  at  the  Somerset 
County  Fair  which  I attended  with  my  mother  and  brothers,  and  the  time  I bagged 
a red  squirrel  with  the  ancient  ramrod  rifle  I found  in  the  attic.  (Years  later  I learned 
from  my  mother  that  it  once  belonged  to  one  of  the  armed  guards  who  protected  United 
States  currency  at  the  American  Bank  Note  Company’s  Merchants  Exchange  headquarters 
on  Wall  Street,  during  the  Civil  War  riots.) 

But  most  of  the  familiar  faces  had  departed.  We  would  not  meet  IVIr.  Van  de  Veer 
at  his  mystically  scented  general  store,  out  of  which  I ran  pell-mell  to  watch  the  first 
automobile  “contraption”  chug-chug  west  on  the  Easton  turnpike  in  a cloud  of  ochre 
dust;  nor  Mr.  Van  Ness  at  the  post  office  who  shared  our  disappointment  if  no  letters 
arrived  from  relatives  in  distant  Brooklyn.  I told  him  we  would  not  see  the  jovial  face 
of  Harriet  Ditmars,  “Old  Harriet”  who  helped  Mother  in  her  despair,  and  Fannie  Allen, 
both  of  whom  served  the  family  so  faithfully  over  the  years.  The  homes  of  my  child- 
hood friends,  Jacob  Pfaff,  Eleanor  Van  Ness,  Harry  Williams  and  May  Flynn,  were 
passed  by  as  we  walked  down  the  village  pathway.  But  Ed  Glaser,  kindly  son  of  the 
village  cobbler,  was  still  among  the  living.  He  had  shown  me  proudly  the  new  $1  silver 
certificate  you  sent  him,  with  the  names  of  23  famous  Americans  engraved  in  circular 
laurel  wreaths  around  the  edges.  He  thought  you  designed  both  the  face  and  the  hack, 
and  1 did  not  know  then  that  you  had  counselled  the  Bureau  chief  that  it  would  never 
make  a bank  note.  IVIoney  was  hard  to  come  by  in  those  days,  but  if  we  were  none 
too  prosperous  in  worldly  goods  we  did  not  know  it. 

Among  our  riches  were  numerous  jaunts  out  the  Milltown  road  to  the  prosperous 
farm  of  Chauncey  Brokaw,  who  had  been  my  father’s  friend  in  his  early  manhood.  The 
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Watercolor  painting  by  Tom  Morris  of  his  North  Branch  liome,  showing 

the  gardens  and  grai>e  arbor. 


children  had  an  eye  only  for  the  livestock  and  the  upper  recesses  of  the  barn  filled  with 
hay  and  the  slide  we  made  of  the  straw  stack  in  the  trim  barnyard.  But  my  father  fancied 
the  lines  of  the  old  brick  farmhouse,  and  studied  them  as  though  he  meant  to  build  a home 
like  it.  I told  him  I had  learned  years  after  farmer  Brokaw  joined  his  ancestors  that 
it  was  built  before  the  American  Revolution  by  Captain  Isaac  Brokaw,  a young  officer 

killed  in  the  Battle  of  Germantowm.  We  would  have  been  too  awed  to  cross  its  thresh- 

old if  we  had  known  that  General  Washington  camped  at  Somerville  later  in  the  war, 
had  ridden  out  to  this  very  house  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  widow  of  Captain  Brokaw. 

Elms  and  maples  Avere  casting  long  shadows  when  w’e  returned  to  the  peaceful 
village  and  admired  the  venerable  Dutch  church  which  stood  as  if  planted  in  the  shade 
at  the  edge  of  a little  green,  the  better  to  thrust  its  sunlit  white  spire  heavenward  to 
remind  each  generation  of  its  lofty  mission  on  earth.  Too  soon  the  time  came  to  part, 
and  I returned  home  in  pale  lavender  moonlight  which  bathed  and  put  this  memorable 
day  to  bed,  knowing  that  my  father  and  his  family  had  never  really  been  separated. 

Somehow  he  taught  his  children  that  no  matter  how  humble  the  work  of  artist  or  artisan, 

if  it  honestly  displayed  the  man,  it  left  some  good  mark  on  his  age.  It  did  not  matter, 
moreover,  how  much  the  mode  and  style  of  interpretive  art  might  change  through  the 
centuries.  My  father’s  enduring  legacy  to  his  children  was  the  faith  that  Life  itself 
is  the  noblest  of  all  the  arts.  I believe  this  credo  infused  his  career  as  bank  note  and 
philatelic  designer. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 


Concluded 


(Mr.  Morris  intends  to  have  this  biography  reprinted  in  whole,  including  a bound-in 
supplement,  which  will  include  additional  examples  of  his  father’s  designs  and  paintings.) 
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Secretary’s  Report 

By  Kenneth  IMinuse,  Secretary 
1236  Grand  Concourse,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10456 

Members  Admitted 

1098  Hart,  Dr.  Dale  E, 

1099  Clark,  Hugh  IVI. 

1100  Conger,  Edward  S, 

1 10 1 Hegland,  Robert  R. 

1102  Blayle,  Robert 

1103  Mason,  Lee  J. 

1104  Michael,  A.  L. 

1105  Lawrence,  Edward  C, 

Applications  Received 

1106  Cambridge,  Alfred  E.,  Jr.,  207  Orchard  View  St.,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48073  (U.  S.)  By 

Falk  Finkelburg 

1107  Bond,  Phillip  C.,  Box  230,  Dillon,  Montana  59725  (U.  S.)  By  Kenneth  Minuse 

1108  Pinchot,  Solomon  A.,  493  Whitewood  Road,  Englewood,  N.  J.  07631,  Dealer  (U.  S.  & 

France)  By  Sol.  Altmann 

1109  McLemore,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  401  Mary  Marr,  Winnsboro,  Louisiana  71295  (Plate  numbers)  By 

Ethel  B.  McCoy 

Change  of  Address 

1045  Litt,  Nathaniel,  to  401  East  89  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10028 

963  Stevens,  Clark  H.,  to  1617  Gulfview  Drive,  Bellair,  Clearwater,  Fla.  33516 

1030  Combs,  Rear  Admiral  Walter  V.,  to  Commander  Service  Force,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  San 

Diego,  Calif.  96610 

261  Glass,  Sol.,  to  Seidman  Tower,  889  N.  E.  69  St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33138 

1064  Markovits,  Robert  L.,  to  P.  O.  Box  744,  Wall  Street  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10005 

Deceased 

541  Dale,  Mrs.  Louise  Boyd 

Resigned 

987  Meyer,  Isidor 

848  Bradfield,  Elston  G. 

Reinstated 

C22  Colby,  Sylvester,  17  East  48  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Rejoined 

966  Waud,  Morrison,  33  South  Clark,  Chicago,  111.  60603 

Enumeration  of  Membership 

Members  reported  in  Journal  No.  97  258 

Gains  10 

Net  Membership  in  this  Journal  No.  98  265 

Non-member  subscribers  20 

Applications  received  for  membership  4 
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Call  for  Annual  Meetin 


As  directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  I hereby  call  the  Annual  Meeting  or  Con- 
vention of  the  Essay-Proof  Society  and  announce  it  as  required  by  the  Society’s  By- 
Laws. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  1968  shall  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Emerson,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  Saturday,  October  5,  1968,  at  a time  and  place  to  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  at  the  hotel,  and  will  be  in  session  until  all  business  which  may  lawfully  come 
before  the  meeting  shall  have  been  transacted.  The  meeting  may  be  recessed  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  during  its  continuance. 

The  election  of  Directors  to  replace  those  whose  terms  expire,  and  such  other 
business  as  is  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  Society’s  By-Laws,  shall  constitute  the 
agenda. 

Kenneth  Minuse^  Secretary 
1236  Grand  Concourse,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10456 


BETTER  SUPPLIER  - BETTER  COLLECTION 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  selections 

of  ERRORS,  VARIETIES  — including 
PROOFS,  ESSAYS,  ARTIST  DRAW- 
INGS etc.  (XIX  and  XX)  available  for 
a SPECIALIST. 

It  is  possible  that  we  could  help  com- 
plete even  very  advanced  collections  of 
AIRMAILS,  or  of  many  different 
COUNTRIES  ( list  on  request) . Also,  of  most  TOPICALS. 

Please  write  for  a selection  or  for  more  details  (stating  your 
special  field) . 

We  are  now  particularly  strong  in  FRANCE  6”  Community. 
MONACO,  I mperf-Trial  Colors  (some  in  Sheets),  Die  Proofs 
(some  only  1 8 or  even  only  3 exist) , etc. 

Ask  for  free  list  “Few  Facts  About  Die  Proofs.’’ 

S.  SEREBRAKIAN,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  448  MONROE.  N.  Y.  1 09.50 
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Perfect  for 

Essays  and  Proofs 


Made  of  the  material  that  preserves 
priceless  and  irreplaceable  material  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 


FREE  SAMPLES 

are  available,  plus  a list  of  sizes,  by 
writing  to 

Protective  Mounts 

525  S.  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


to  paraphrase  the  old  adage. . . 

STAMPS  ARE  WHERE 
YOU  FIND  THEM! 

It  seems  obvious,  but  many  collectors  who 
seek  to  add  to  their  collections  don’t  seem 
to  know  that  the  best  place  to  buy  what 
they  need  is  right  where  it  can  be  found. 
And  for  proofs  and  essays,  aside  from 
fortuitous  finds,  the  auctions  provide  the 
principal  means  for  obtaining  what  is 

wanted  and  at  fair  market  prices. 

In  1967,  our  auctions  included  proofs  and 
essavs  which  sold  for  an  aggregate  figure 
of  $18,500.  This  figure  will  certainly  be 
topped  in  1968. 

We  don’t  want  to  suggest  that  you  cannot 
collect  essays  and  proofs  without  follow- 
ing the  actions,  either  ours,  or  those  of 
our  good  friends,  the  New  York  licensed 
auctioneers.  But  as  long  as  your  task  can 
be  made  just  that  much  easier,  don’t  you 
agree  that  it  would  be  wise  to  seek  your 
needs  where  you  can  find  them? 


HERMAN  HURST,  )R. 

SHRUB  OAK,  NEW  YORK  10588 

"Wp  -were  first  licensed  to  sell  stsiiiip.s  !it 

.'iiiction  In  lll.'lT.  Does  that  mean  anything 

to  yon  t 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Proof  bank  notes  — books  — En- 
gravings — vignettes  of  any  bank 
note  company. 

Bureau  of  engraving  books,  vi- 
gnettes etc. 

Counterfeit  detectors  — Heath, 
Ormsby,  etc. 

Documents  pertaining  to  banknote 
companies,  engravers,  etc. 

Please  forward  your  material,  to- 
gether with  price. 

If  accepted  we  will  promptly  air 
mail  check. 

James  Incorporated 

James  Building 

105  West  Main  St.,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 
juniper  3-4851-2-3 


Hawaii 
Portugal  & 
Colonies 

In  our  extensive  stocks  are: 

1 . A magnificent  group  of  essays 
and  proofs  of  both  postage  and 
revenue  stamps  of  Hawaii. 

2.  A comprehensive  selection  of 
postage  stamp  proofs  of  Portu- 
gal and  Colonies. 

We  invite  your  inquiries  about 
this  specialized  material  from 
two  increasingly  popular  areas. 

New  England  Stamp  Co. 

45  Bromfield  St.  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


More  about  the 


Elusive  U.  S. 
Proofs  & Essays 

40-47PA  (Ic  to  90c  1857)  VF  Card  Proofs, 

C.  $47+  ...  $39 

40TCP4  (Ic  Black)  “Atlanta  Trial  Color”  on 

Thin  Card,  Supb.,  C.  $13.50+  $10 

SAME,  Block '4,  Supb.,  RARE!  $50 

40TCP4,  “Atlanta”  T.C.,  Blocks  4,  Supb., 

Scar.,  Grn.,  Brn Ea.  $45 

40TCP5  (Ic  Violet),  Wove  paper,  VF-S,  C. 

$20+  $18 

41TCP4  (3c)  “Atlanta”  T.C.,  Blks.  4,  Cpl.  Set 

all  5 colors,  RARE  $350 

42TCP4  (5c)  Set  “Atlantas,”  5 colors,  VF-S, 

C,  $45+  $40 

55E-An  (Lge  Die)  Black  or  Yel.  Brn $35 

55E-As  (Ic  Vio.)  on  Pinkish  Pelure,  Supb., 

Scarce  $45 

56E-Ad  (Lge  Die)  Blue  & Grn.,  Sup Ea.  $12 

56E-Ae  (Col.  Card)  Red  Vio.,  Sup.,  Scarce  ....  $18 
56E-Ag  (Col.  Card)  Blue  & Brn.,  Superb, 

Scarce  Ea.  $2o 

57E-As  (Lge  Die)  Blk  & Blue,  Sup Ea.  $15 

57E-An  (5c  Scar.)  on  Yel.  Pelure,  Supb., 

RARE  $68 

57E-Au  (5c  Scar.)  on  Wmk.  Bond,  Supb., 

Scarce  $40 

57E-Ax  (5c  Red  Brn.)  on  Bluish  Pelure, 

Superb,  RARE  $68 

58P3  (10c  Aug.)  on  India,  Sup.,  C.  $22.50+  $25 
59E-Ab  (Lge  Die)  Blk,  Red  Bni,  Brn,  Cpl. 

Set  3,  Superb  $35 

59E-Ad  (12c  Lg  Die)  Lil.,  VF  $12 

59E-Af  (12c  Lg  Die)  Red  Vio.  & Lilac, 

VF-S  Ea.  $20 

59E-Ah  (Lg  Die)  Org.,  Sup.,  Scarce  $35 

59E-Aq  (Blk)  on  India,  VF,  Scarce  $36 

60P1  (24c  Aug.  Lg  Die)  VF,  li^"  x 1%", 

C.  $175  $112 

60E-Aa  (Lg  Die)  Blue  & Lilac,  VF  Ea.  $10 

60E-Ab  (Lg  Die)  Red  Brn  on  Green  Bond, 

VF  $12 

60E-Ac  (Lg  Die)  Set  3,  Red,  Org.,  Grn., 

X 1%",  Superb  $40 

SAME.  Set  3,  Blue,  Vio.,  Brn.,  Org.,  Superb  $50 
60E-Ad  (Lg  Die)  Lil.  & Red  Vio.,  VF-S,  Ea.  $12 

60E-Ae  (Lg  Die)  Blk,  Grn,  Lil,  VF  Ea.  $15 

SAME,  Set  5,  Blk.,  Blue,  Yel.,  Org.,  Lilac, 

Superb,  3"  x 3"  $100 

60E-Aea  (Lg.  Die)  on  Green  Bond,  Blk.  & 

Org.,  VF  Ea.  $15 

60E-Af  (Blue)  on  Proof  Paper,  V.F $12 

60E-Ak  (Lg  Die)  Yel.,  Brn.  & Vio.,  VF-S  $18 

60E-A1  (Lg  Die)  Org.  on  Blue  Pelure,  Sup., 

Scarce  $36 

62E-Ac  (Lg  Die)  Vio.,  Superb  $15 

62E-Ae  (Lg  Die)  Grn.,  VF-S  $15 

62E-Af  (Lg  Die)  Blue  on  Buff  Card,  VF-S, 

Scarce  $30 

62E-Ag  (Lg  Die)  Brn.  on  Grn.  Bond,  Scarce  $36 

62E-Ah  (Blue)  Cut  to  shape,  VF-S  Rare  $45 

62E-Ak  (Scar.)  Proof  Paper,  Stamp  size, 

V.F $12 

62E-Am  (Lg  Die)  Set  3,  Grn.,  Car.,  Red  Bm. 

on  Grn.,  Superb,  Scarce  $100 

63-72P4  (Ic  to  90c  1861)  Card  Proofs,  V.F., 

Set  8,  C,  $44+  $35 

63P2  (Ic  1861)  Small  Die,  Superb,  C.  $15+  . $15 

63TCP5  (Imperf  Trial  Col.)  V.F.,  Blue  $4; 

Org.,  Red  or  Org.  Ea.  $3 

SAME,  Blks  4.  V.F.,  Blue  or  Black  $15; 
Rose,  Yel.,  Org.,  Lt.  Brn.,  Dk.  Brn.,  Red 

Org.,  Gr.  Lilac  Ea.  $12;  Set  8 Diff. 

Colors  $^0 

Set  8 Diff.  Colors  $90 

• Your  Want  List  Appreciated  • Satisfaction 

or  Immediate  Refund.  • Gladly  Sent  on  Approval 
with  References.  • Installment  Payment  Terms 
If  Desired  • (No  Interest  or  Carrying  Charges). 

Jack  E.  Molesworth,  Inc. 

APS  88  Beacon  Street' 

SPA  Boston,  Mass.  02108 

CSA  Phone  (617)  523-25-22 


WATERLOW  • • • 
SAMPLE  PROOFS 

(Mentioned  in  our  previous  advertisement)  which 
are  available  for  sale  through  the  Private  Treaty 
Department  of 


ROBSON  LOWE  Ltd. 

50  PALL  MALL,  LONDON  S.W.1. 
ENGLAND.  tIuT: 

To  recap  . . • the  following  are  those  items 
now  available  for  sale,  in  very  limited  quantities, 
varying  from  one  to  one  hundred. 


BRITISH  Great  Britain  (Southampton,* 

COMMONWEALTH  Channel  Islands*),  Bahrain,*  In- 

dian Native  States, t Labuan  New 
Zealand,  Noi'th  Boi-neo,  Sarawak, 
Southern  Rhodes!  a,t  Westem 
Australia. 


EUROPE 


AFRICA 


ASIA 


Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Iceland, 
Netherlands,*  Portugal  and  Col- 
onies, Spain, $ Yugoslavia. 

Belgian  Congo,  Ethiopia,*  Li- 
beria,! Mozambique  Company,! 
Portuguese  N y a s s a ,!  Spanish 
Morocco.! 

China,  Iraq,*  Thailand,!!  Yemen. 


UNITED  1955  Unesco  3c.  and  OACI  8c. 

NATIONS  (Limited  to  four  sets  to  each 

applicant). 


*=Revenue  Stamps  only,  t=Some  revenue  stamps, 
!=:Some  air  stamps. 


Also;  AIRMAIL  STAMPS  . . . 

in  addition  to  those  quoted  above,  sample  Air  Stamps 
of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela  are  now  available.  Many  of 
these  items  are  unlisted  by  Sanabria. 


An  illustrated  catalogue  featuring  the  South  American 
countries  will  shortly  be  available.  ff’atch  for  further 
netcs.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  offers  men- 
tioned above,  please  write  to  our  head  office  saying  that 
you  saw  this  advertisement  in  the  “Essay  Proof  Journal”. 


When  you  face  the  problem 
Of  selling 

you  need  sound  advice  and  an  appraisal.  We 
can  give  you  this  advice,  and  will  not  charge  for 
the  appraisal  if  you  decide  to  turn  your  collection 
over  to  us  for  sale. 

Learn  now  what  your  essays,  proofs  and 
stamps  can  be  sold  for  at  auction.  You  may  want 
to  take  advantage  of  today’s  good  prices. 

Our  unsurpassed  experience  in  selling  rare 

proofs  and  stamps  at  auction  ensures  you  the 
highest  possible  realization.  Liberal  advances 

available. 

We  will  be  glad  to  advise  you,  without  charge, 
on  any  aspect  of  your  selling  problem.  Call  us 
today— (212)  MU  8-5252. 

HARMER,  ROOKE  & CO.,  Inc. 

604  Fifth  Ave.  (bet.  48-49),  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 

I nternational  A uctionetrs  of  Fine  Stamps 


